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There is a sale for which all other sales 
are made. The raw material sale, the manu- 
facturer’s sale, the jobber’s sale, the agent’s 
sale are all made with reference to the final 
sale—the sale to the consumer. 


The journey of an article over the route 
of trade may be long or short, it may have 
many stop-overs or be billed through, but the 
start and the finish are constant factors— 
you cannot have a string without two ends. 

While there is no station on the line at which good 


advertising will not increase the traffic. we are now 
thinking especially of the terminals. 





Because final buyers must be numerous, because 
they must be found, because they must be interested. 
and because they must be satisfied. many producers 
have consulted us and found in advertising the key to 
this vital problem. 


We should like to discuss the ‘‘how”’ of this with any- 
one who is dealing in an article that people really want. 


[NC+y 
jing, 
Sago. 


Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago 
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49,206 to 471 


OCKEFELLER’S 
R fortune is made up 

of many 10c quarts 
of oil. 

The New York Street 
Railway Millions repre- 
‘sent the nimble nickel 
raised to the billionth 
power. 

Big fortunes grow out 
of many small sales— 
“Little drops of water, 
Little grains of sand,” 
etc. 

Now the small cities of 
this country out-number 
the big ones 100 to I. 


In the 39 states covered 
by standard farm papers, 
there are 49,206 cities of 
less than ten thousand 
population against but 47+ 
above that figure. 


And it is from the small- 
er cities that the big 
profits come. 


It may be a point of 
pride to sell “Snegel, 
Gambel & Co.’s_ billion 
dollar merchandise _ pal- 
ace” a thousand dollar bill 
of goods. But there is 
more profit in selling halt 
that amount to four or five 
live stores of the smaller 
cities. 

And it is in those profit- 
paying smalier cities that 
standard farm papers of- 
fer a tremendous lever for 
the opening of new ac- 
counts and increasing the 
sales of present dealers. 


In some states the stan: 
ard farm paper reaches 
high as one sixth of the 
total homes—few new:- 
papers do better even in a 
single city. 

We have — statements 
from these dealers that— 

—40 to 70% of their 
business is with the far- 
mers and their families. 

—Standard farm paper 
advertising creates a de- 
mand from the agricultu- 
ral population. 

—the farmer. and his 
family buy the best in 
every line. 

Ask us to show you this 
data and proof of the pay- 
ing power of Standard 
Farm papers. 





Standard Farm Papers 


Home and Farm, Louisville 
The Farmer, St. Paul 
The Oklahoma Farm Journal 
Farm The Ohio Farmer 
The Michigan Farmer 
Papers The Breeder’s Gazette 
Hoard’s Dairyman 
of Wallaee’s Farmer 
The Kansas Farmer 
Wisconsin Agriculturist 
Known Jndiana Farmer 
Town and Country Journal, 
Value San Francisco, Cal. 


are 


Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
Eastern Representatives 
41 Park Row, New York City. 


Geo. W. Herbert 
Western Representative 
First National Bank Bldg. 
Chicag 
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En TERED AS SEconp-CLass MATTER AT THE NEw York, 


NEW YORK, 


Vor. LXXV. 


‘RY-OUT” CAMPAIGNS IN 
AILIES AS A START- 
ING POINT 


BE »URE YOU ARE RIGHT AND THEN 
» AHEAD—DANGER OF LEARNING 
’ SWIM BY JUMPING’ INTO 
ATER THAT IS OVER YOUR HEAD 
AGENCIES AND ADVERTISERS 
HO BELIEVE IN GOING SLOW AT 
HE START AND UNCOVERING DE- 
CTS IN PLAN, COPY OR GOODS 


By Lynn G. Wright. 
his article reflects the opinion of 
a dozen leading advertising agents who 
were specially ntarelawed as to the 
right way to launch a new = article 
through advertising.] 

The advertising graveyard is 
full of failures that might well 
have been successes had the ad- 
vertiser first tried out his mar- 
ket and his product on a small 
scale, Such a trial might have re- 
vealed a weakness in selling plan, 
copy or the goods themselves 
which could have been remedied 
at relatively small cost, before it 
was too late. 

Indications are increasing that 
advertisers are borrowing a leaf 
from the experience book of the 
theatrical managers. 

\fter Frohman has selected a 
likely play, does he form half a 
dozen companies at once and send 
them out? Rather, he quietly 
chooses a cast, conducts the nec- 
essary rehearsals and then experi- 
mentally opens in Atlantic City. 
Ithaca or New Haven — good 
“dog” towns. If the offering fails 
to hit the elusive bull’s-eye of 
popular approval, it is withdrawn 
altogether or is taken off for “re- 
pairs.” Frequently, by a_ little 
judicious tinkering, it may be 


turned into a full-fledged Broad- 
Way success. 

Similarly, an advertiser may 
try out his copy, his selling plans 
or the product itself by first going 
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into a few carefully selected news- 
papers. By so doing he is follow- 
ing out the old precept, “First be 
sure you're right, and then go 
ahead.” 

This empirical method is so 
much after the copy-book maxim 
that many will at once say that 
advertisers have always done this. 
Yet any advertising man of ex- 
perience knows that it is not long 
since when enthusiastic solicitors 
were doing exactly the other 
thing: prevailing upon some am- 
bitious manufacturer to appropri- 
ate $50,000 or so, which was then 
scattered to the four winds in a 
national campaign, full of hidden 
risks. 

There comes to mind the ex- 
perience of an Eastern man who 
was making a _ preparation for 
easing the feet—a kind of foot 
soap. The market looked seduc- 
tively inviting. People were buy- 
ing corn plasters, rubber heels 
and hygienic shoes. This was 
proof that they regarded their feet 
with solicitude. 

“There is no risk here,” as- 
serted an adviser. “Better hit ’em 
hard all over the East with good- 
sized copy. No use going slow 
and let some one else steal the 
demand out from ahead of you.” 

And “hit ’em hard” the foot- 
soap man did. He spent $25,000 
which was all the cash he could 
well spare. He did not think it 
necessary to do very much work 
with the trade, He was going to 
force the distribution. 

A post-mortem examination a 
vear later laid bare the trouble. 
Druggist after druggist main- 
tained that, had sampling been 
carried on in conjunction with the 
newspaper advertising and had 
the marvin of profit to the dealer 
been made a bit larger, the goods 
would easily have sprung into 
‘arge demand. 


Fate proved, ironically enough, 
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that the demand was awaiting 
only the right kind of invitation. 
A few months after the foot-soap 
advertiser had quit, sore in spirit 
and depleted in funds, a Chicago 
concern, that had tried out its 
selling plans in Illinois and Iowa, 
invaded the territory and reaped 
where the other had sown. Had 
the man who failed tested not 
only his product but his selling 
plan as well in a few papers, he 
would almost certainly have won 
the sales that he relinquished to 
his wiser follower. 

A cough remedy campaign is 
being worked out differently. 
The medicine is made in Ger- 
many, but, in spite of tradition, 
the manufacturer held that this 
was no guarantee of success in 
the United States. Acting upon 
the advice of his agency, the Ger- 
man put his copy into a list of 
New England and New York pa- 
pers for a six months’ test. 

It is well that he did so. Drug- 
gists soon reported that the pack- 
age and the margin of profit to 
the dealer were too small. Anx- 
ious to secure volume of sales in- 
stead of big profit on individual 
sales, the advertiser took cog- 
nizance of these plain facts which 
his test had smoked out into the 
open. He advanced the retail 
price twenty-five cents and al- 
lowed the dealer five cents more 
profit a bottle. There were signs 
that some auxiliary advertising 
was needed. Good window dis- 
plays were provided. When this 
patching up had been completed, 
the goods began to move. In its 
now seasoned form the campaign 
will shortly spread to other sec- 
tions of the country, with every 
prospect of success. 

A merchandising man said that 
while one city would not provide 
an accurate test of all the ele- 
ments constituting a selling cam- 
paign half a dozen cities would. 

Try-out copy in five or six 
Pennsylvania towns revealed to a 
manufacturer of apple butter 
what was the most profitable ap- 
peal he could make. In his trial 
campaign he advertised the butter 
substitute, which could be sold for 
half the price of the genuine ar- 
ticle, with rather general copy. A 
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close watch of the sales demon- 
strated that those people who 
habitually carried lunches were 
making the steadiest purchases, 
This was a profitable hint and 
was acted upon. The advertiser 
prepared new copy, written to ap- 
peal to the market that had th . 
suggested itself, and centered | 
publicity upon the mining Divas 
where the male population regu- 
larly carried their lunches to 
work. This public would have 
been faithless to the promise .. 
had made in the try-out campai 
had it failed to respond. But “it 
did respond strongly. Its heavy 
patronage is keeping the maker 
working overtime with increased 
factory space and enlarged work- 
ing force. 

Had this advertiser “plunged,” 
after the manner of some san- 
guine predecessors, he might eas- 
ily have paid $25,000 for the ex- 
perience he bought for $5,000. The 
empirical method made him a 
booster of advertising, where a 
national or semi-national cam- 
paign might have left him ageon- 
firmed pessimist. ec 

Many and many is thee les 
tiser who shapes his ing &- 
ergies in accordance with what he 
believes the market to be, or 
ought to be, rather than with 
what it really is. Even so large 
an operator as S. C. Dobbs, of the 
Coca-Cola company, confessed 
recently that he has to ‘be on 
guard constantly to keep fram ad- 
vertising—to himself, It is in- 
stinctive, he said, not only to\write 
copy that appeals to one’s \ own 
prejudices, but to select mediums 
according to one’s likes and ra s- 
likes. A man is in danger o 
ing this, even though he does re- 
gard himself as a cool, calm, }dis- 
passionate judge of facts. A }ry- 
out campaign is admirably qujalt- 
fied to fry out the personal-pré@ju- 
dice fat from a set of selling fand 
advertising plans. 

Not a few advertisers pave 
spent a good deal of money) to 
learn that the stubborn pu lic 
will not jump according to their 
pet theories. The Consumer, hat 
big arbiter of what is sound fand 
what is bad in advertising, reguses 
to be diagrammed in all hisf likes 
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| dislikes by any maker of the- upon their obvious opportunities. 
lemon- jecticll sanctum campaigns. Advertising is the acid test of 
avilo or instance, he refused to bear the sales quality of a product. 
were ou: the theories of a novelty Though the goods look as if they 
chases, mcaufacturer who came into pos- should suit the average citizen, 
it and session of a new card game. The they sometimes don’t, for some 
nage pr prietor called in the man who _ peculiar reason or other. 
to ap- wis discharging the duties of Had it occurred to a manufac- 
d thus sales Manager. turer of a new fountain pen to 
ed his Sam,” said he, “this card game _ test his pen by advertising first in 
towns oucht to sell big if we advertise it a few cities, he would have saved 
aap in suburban towns, where the himself $125,000. Having grown 
a" ” commuter goes home nights to rich as a manufacturer of sta- 
Vege 3 stay.” tionery, and feeling that success 
mse he relations of the two men ,would just naturally follow any 
thy ha! always been of a friendly, motions he might make, he risked 
But it warring kind.. Sam therefore ex- this small fortune only to find 
heavy pressed his slight opinion of the that something was wrong. In- 
maker suburban town as the best market quiry in the trade brought to light, 
reased an asserted that the advertising among other defects, the fact that 
work- shuld be carried to the smaller the pen, which had been made 
me towns and villages, “where,” he after a foreign model, did not lend 
nged, sail, “folks don’t gad about nights itself fo sufficient quickness of 
. at all.” adjustment to satisfy the exacting 
t eas- (hen the two went at it hot and American. 
- The heavy, piling one dogmatic theory With commendable grit, the 
>. The upon another. As usual, the dis- maker designed a new model with 
nie pute ended in compromise. They enough patent adjustments to 
seal would try out the card game and please anybody. But this time he 
ise hold their views in abeyance till is not splurging nationally, as he 
_— the * ‘returns” came in. did before. He is letting the de- 
os lhe agency handling the ac- mand grow naturally, giving the 
san count advertised in the dailies of campaign a chance to profit by 
4 ho six or seven of the best suburbs first being worked out in a group 
hat He of Chicago and New York, in six of two or three states. 
e, hed county weeklies having Every agency man 
la a a good small town cir- knows that occasion- 
Bn x culation and in five pa- You do not pay ally there is doubt as 
ne pers in manufacturing FOR A to whether an article 
egg cities up New York Guarantee Ticket | can be provided with a 
e = state, hts als idl aiid demand large enough 
"9 =. The suburbs and the dose or not bother to use, to justify manufactur- 
rote small towns showed a when you buy ing on a fair-sized 
yee miserable lack of ap- scale. A Western 
ae preciation, but — and agency was at sea when 
1\d a this was the surprise— an inventor came to it 
‘do the manufacturing IT with a shoe having a 
dj cities showed every evi- The Antiseptic Hose steel sole. At first 
' dis. dence of being keenly With Six-Thread Heels glance the thing looked 
& aed interested. Accordingly Joes rather grotesque. But a 
A advertising and distri- However—your dealer will conference suggested a 
i ali- bution were centered ny Magen A market among those 
: al upon those points and Se men who are working 
i the factory worker tor anes Seen See eaten in soils that corrode 
_ proved to be the mar- ian mraine ordinary soles or those 
yh, to ket for this new game. at... who are stepping upon 
vadlic This having been Fanelli Tend surfaces that quickly 
- os proved, the novelty man tear leather to pieces. 
‘nat and Sam let their copy stHat snows Farmers in certain sec- 
ta; | former theories die of 0M ,0NF Concent tions of the country 
é neglect and set about tisixc proposition and miners were here 
hikes industriously cashing in IN NEW YORK suggested. Miners and 
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foundrymen especially needed such 
a protection to the bottom of the 
feet, it was urged, as they are con- 
t.nually stepping upon hot iron 
and steel bolts. 

This theory was submitted to 
the test of a small campaign in 
which it proved its correctness. 
Miners and farmers began to buy 
the shoes and the erstwhile penni- 
less inventor is now spending 
$56,000 a year in advertising and 


's operating six factories in this 
country and Canada. A try-out 
campaign banished all doubts 


about the selling possibilities of 
the steel-soled shoe. A “plung- 
ing’ national campaign might 
easily have touched the real mar- 
ket only slightly, and not have in- 
dicated so clearly in what direc- 
tion the business would best de- 
velop. 

Several interesting try-out cam- 
paigns are now in progress. Per- 
sil, a German washing powder, 
advertised to be of peculiar effici- 


ency, is testing the market in 
Newark, Elizabeth, Plainfield, Al- 
bany, Troy, Schenectady and 


Kansas City. The test is being 
made to show whether the aver- 
age American housewife will 
spend a rather large sum of money 
for a product put up in a package 
about half the size of other wash- 
ing compounds she has been buy- 
ing at this figure. Knox- Knit 
hose has come to New York to 
test the advertising proposition 
pure and simple. The manufactur- 
ers, it is reported, were not wholly 
confident that another hose could 
be profitably advertised. New 
York, perhaps the hardest market 
to reach with a new hose in the 
country, is giving an affirmative 
answer, for already the advertis- 
ing has made 200 dealers. 

The Lightfoot-Shultz Company 
of Boston is “trying the ice” with 
a combination shaving soap and 
brush holder. The possibilities ap- 
peared to be promising, but the 
advertiser is experimenting with 
the product by advertising in Bos- 
ton, Bangor, Worcester and Port- 
land. If the campaign is suc- 
cessful in these towns it is likely 
that the company will with con- 
fidence approach the bigger task of 
a vational campaign. At any rate, 
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it is spending only $5,000, and 
failure comes, the advertising out 
lay will not cripple the firm. 


_— ———— 


W. D. HOWELLS’ DISCOVERS: 
SOME THRILLS IN ADVERTISIN’; 


William Dean Howells, veteran nov 
ist and one of the editors of Harpe)'s 
Monthly, devotes four pages of is 
**Easy Chair” :n the April Harper's to 
a review of John Adams Thayc:’s 
book, “Astir.”” He does not mention 
the author or the title of the bok, 
thus making the review unique. The 
reference is obvious, however. 

He believes modern business |ife 
need yield little to the age of chivalry 
n thrilling experience, and says: 

“There is no tale any man cen invent 
which wil] compare in interest with the 
tale which every man lives and _hias 
but to tell in its truth in order to 
hold his hearer breathless, or panting 
for more. Suppose the man to be a 
mere and sheer advertising man, such 
zs we will not say the hero of this 
story is, with a passion for marketing 
literary wares, crying them in_ the 
public places of print, carrying them 
to the world’s breakfast tables, and 
littering the paths of life knee-deep 
with them in cards, and circulars, and 
fiying leaves; if he will do this with 
his whole heart, he shall not fail to 
take the heart of other men; if he 
cleave to his job with earnest faith in 
it, he shall perform the office of a 
poet, and endear himself to the fancy 
and memory.” 

~— ter -- 


ADVERTISING MANAGERS START 
PROPAGANDA 


In the May number of Hampton's 
Magazine appears the first article in 
the general propaganda starting under 
the auspices of the Association of Na- 
tional Advertising Managers to edu- 
cate the public concerning advertising. 
It is printed in the advertising sect'on 
ard signed by L. R. Greene, advertis- 
ing manager of the Sherwin- Williams 
Company, and is entitled ‘Why Ad- 
vertising Does Not Increase the Cost 
of the Thing Advertised.’ 

Following are some sentences selected 
from it: “The signature on an adver- 
tisement is as bin ing as the signature 
on a note,” “The manufacturer who 
advertises nationally makes a_ pledge 
to the public,” ‘Advertisers invest their 
reputation in their goods,” “The adver 
tiser dare not allow the qual‘ty of his 
goods to deteriorate,” “If things were 
not advertised, you would not know, 


and “The magazine advertisement is 
not a promise—it’s a contract. 
as ; 


The New York State Assembly has 
taken a further step toward the crea 
tion of a state publicity bureau by 
passing the Murtaugh bill providing a 
$10 license for real estate brokers. Un- 
der the provis‘ons of the bill the money 
raised from the license shall be used 
to create and support a state publicity 
bureau. 
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Minnesota Farmers could buy the 
entire output of all of the Auto- 
mobile Factories for 1911, 


with the unearned increment in the value of their farm land 
an buildings during the past ten years. 

"he 1910 census shows an increase of $589,988,000 for 
Minnesota, alone, in value of farm lands and buildings in 
1919 aS against 1900, or more than the estimated output of 
every automobile factory in the United States for the current 
year, 

Remember this money was practically handed to the 
farmer, the increase being a result of the law of supply 
an’ demand. Remember, also, that the Dakotas and Mon- 
tana, which we also claim as our territory, will make equally 
as ood a showing. 

lf the farmers have not bought more of your cars 
it is your own fault, because they have the money if you 
can convince them through your copy that it is to their 
intcrest to buy. 

Che leading farmer trade in Minnesota, the Dakotas 
an Montana can be reached through 





and by no other paper or combination of papers on anywhere as economical a 
basis: first, because. THE Farmer, as the leading farm journal of its territory, 
reaches those farmers who are willing to pay the full subscription price for a 
farm paper, without any premium or inducement other than the intrinsic value 
if the paper; second, because THe Farmer, with its 140,000 paid weekly circula- 
tion, is 40% larger than its nearest contemporary, and at the same time the most 
oncentrated in circulation; third, the advertising rate in THe Farmer of 60 cents 
: line, with discounts to 50 cents, is the lowest offered by any well established 
farm journal in this country. 
For further information and complete schedule of rates, address 


THE FARMER 


St. Paul, Minn. 


New York Office: 
W. C. Ricuarpson, Inc., Mygr., 
41 Park Row. 


Chicago Office: 
G. W. Herpert, Megr., 
600 First Natl Bank Bldg. 





Member Standard Farm Paper Association. 
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THE FRENCHMAN’S AD- 
VERTISING 





WHY FRENCH NEWSPAPERS HAVE 
ONLY SIX OR EIGHT PAGES—AD- 
VERTISING DEVELOPMENT ALL IN 
THE FUTURE—THE FRENCHMAN’S 
NATURAL SELLING ABILITIES DOR- 
MANT FOR LACK OF PLANS—THE 
FINE RETAIL OUTLET—MODERN 
METHODS SLOWLY MAKING HEAD- 
WAY 





By James H. Collins. 


France furnishes a most strik- 
ing illustration of the value of 
advertising to the publishing 
business. 

For, though big Paris journals 
like Le Petit Parisien issue hun- 
dreds of thousands of copies, and 
enjoy national circulation, the 
French newspaper printing more 
than eight pages is exceptional. 
Six pages is the average, and 
many are confined to four. 

Advertising seldom exceeds a 
page of miscellaneous announce- 
ments—theaters, hotels, wants, 
medicines and trinkets. In the 
absence of advertising revenue, 
the French publisher is shut in by 
a stone wall—the cost of white 
paper. Paper bears a tariff duty 
in France, and Paris prices are 
said to be thirty per cent higher 
than those in London, where a 


splendid newspaper like the Tele- 
La pureté du lis 1... 


graph, with its sixteen 
to twenty broad pages, 
is sold for two cents. 
The man who buys a 
London Telegraph in 
the morning has enough 
solid reading to last 
him all day. But the 
French publisher, 
haunted by paper bills, 
gives a news service 
that is meager by Eng- 
lish or American stand- 
ards. Moreover, the 
French press is re- 
puted to exercise ques- 
tionable ways of aug- 
menting revenue in the 
absence of healthy ad- 
vertising patronage. 
Paris has more than TE 
120 daily papers. 


VEGETALINE 


produit naturel, plus sain, 
plus digestif que te beurre 
et le saindoux, tout cn 





FRENCH AES- 
But THETIC SENSE COM- 

ING OUT IN ADVERTIS- 
only about twenty of ING 


them appear regularly. The 
others come out sporadical’y 
at times when a bit of activity 
in the right quarter will serve 
ends not connected with 
legitimate publishing. It is ssid 
that even the leading jour- 
nals receive stated yearly sums 
from French interests, such as 
the bankers, not for advertising 
or puffery, but chiefly to withhold 
adverse comment when new se- 
curity issues are being offered 
French investors. That resource 
of newspaper publishing is noth- 
ing new in France. Balzac ‘e- 
scribed a similar system more 
than eighty years ago in the finest 
publishing story ever written 
The French believe they have out- 
grown Balzac. They warn the 
visitor against being guided by 
the pictures he drew, saying that 
times have changed. Yet the 
reader of the “Human Comedy” 
will find many traits in Balzac 
still intact in France, and a good 
deal that is found in France wilh 
still be found in Balzac. 

France is a considerable dis- 
tance behind Germany when it 
comes to modern distribution and 
advertising, just as Germany is 
behind England. 

Last summer an American went 
to Europe to sell the patent rights 
of an excellent clothing novelty 
Here at home it had been a dis- 
tinct success, being placed on a 
royalty basis with cloth- 
ing manufacturers and 
tailors, with advertis- 
ing to the consumer 
undertaken by the con- 
trolling company. In 
London and Berlin it 
was placed in the same 
way. and es re 
done along simila 
lines. When the nde 
moter got to Paris. 
though, and interested 
manufacturers,he found 
that it was almost im- 
possible to find adver- 
tising mediums in w owe h 
to spend his public't 
appropriation. The re 
was no trade press, an 
few magazines, 
though the Soir 
Paris dailies had a fam- 
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ily circulation in the provinces, 
they were hardly adequate to 
over the country and thus reach 
the real French consumers. 
French advertising runs to 
right phrases and general pub- 
‘icity, rather than to our explana- 
tory copy. This is due 
to the fact that most of 
the commodities adver- 
tised are understood by 
the public — chocolates, 
irinks, soaps, toilet ar- 
ticles, and the like. 
fhe French are people 
f ideas, and love a 
hort, graphic phrase. 

In Paris there is a 
hain of men’s furnish- 
ng shops conducted 
inder the name of 
One Hundred Thou- 
sand Shirts.” An- 
other chain of cheap 
millinery stores does 
business under “The Sign of 
the Happiness of Ladies.” 
fhe French shipping-clerk sten- 
ils “Fragile” on a box and adds 
an outline of a goblet, making a 
picture of fragility. The truck- 
man understands, and keeps the 
box right side up by keeping the 
voblet right side up. In the win- 
dow of a small Paris 








TYPICALLY FRENCH 


advertiser expects to get back from 
him. When the advertiser hands 
him an order he hurries to the 
publisher with it, and that is the 
end of the matter so far as he is 
concerned. Some days later the 
publisher notifies the advertiser 
that copy is wanted, 
and the latter prepares 
and places it. The 
French agent will, how- 
ever, place electrotypes. 

French people are 
very partial to novel- 
ties and conveniences. 
They spend liberally 
on the thing that hap- 
pens to be popular at 
the moment. Our char- 
acteristic ways of ad- 
vertising and. market- 
ing succeed when 
adapted to the ways of 
the country, but time 
; and patience are need- 
ed in teaching the mercantile 
trade. 

One American concern in Paris 
has used modified American 
methods in building up a business 
in dressmaking specialties. The 
manager went to the publisher of 
a French woman’s journal and 
asked for the whole back cover. 
This proposition rather 
staggered the publisher. 








shop recently appeared 
an announcement of a 
liquidation sale. Stock 
had to be sacrificed be- 
cause the lease had ex- 
pired, the shopkeeper 
said, and people were 
invited to come in and 
read the lease if they 
wanted proof of good 
faith. 

Nobody has anything 
good to say of the 
Paris advertising agent, 
apparently. He has not 
yet brought his indus- 
try out of the old 
“farming” abuses once 
so prevalent in this 
country. He has little 
conception of service, 
and there is no bottom 
to the amount of com- 
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for his cover had a col- 
lection of perhaps 
twenty small ads which 
had taken time and 
trouble to get together. 
If he sold it outright 
to a single advertiser 
for one issue he might 
not be able to get the 
little advertisers all 
back again. Finally the 
space was granted at 
the high price of four 
hundred dollars—about 
four times the rate for 
similar space and cir- 
culation in this coun- 
try. The innovation 
proved so interesting to 
other business houses, 
however, that it has 


| igi: Rae Lonireiree. mrs | never been necessary to 








mission he looks for 
from the publishers, 


fill that space with mis- 
cellaneous ads again— 
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After he had got his space, the 
Americail manager was hampered 
by the French method of getting 
out a magazine. Back and front 
cover are printed together, and as 
the front cover is left to the in- 
spiration of the artist, and the 
latter takes plenty of time to de- 
velop his ideas, the purchaser of 
the back cover does not know 
what the color combination will 
be for the current month until 
about two or three days before 
copy is wanted. Thus, if he pre- 
pares plates in advance, say the 
picture of a woman, she may ap- 
pear before readers with red eyes 
and green hair. 

This American finds the French 
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STRONG BLACK AND WHITE THE UNI- 
VERSAL CONTINENTAL FAVORITE 


retail trade fairly responsive to 
educational work on the part of 
the advertising manufacturer 

France has an infinite number of 
small shops conducted by the 
owners, man and wife, so there is 
an ample retail outlet. Window 
displays are commonly of a high 
order, for the Frenchman likes to 
exercise his taste in this direction, 
and frequently changes his win- 
dow daily. Nothing is considered 
inappropriate for an artistic win- 
dow in France. The coal dealer 


will show different sizes of coal 
in glass bowls, garnished with 
faggots and briquets. The Bank 


of France dresses windows in its 
many branches with Paris bonds, 
flanked with saucers of gold 
pieces. The French retailer is 
sometimes a bit conservative, and 
*e absolutely demands a profit on 
everything he turns over. But he 
‘s open to conviction, and will 
protect prices set by the manufac- 
turer. Even the big French shops 
respect protected prices. This 
American had some difficulty 


maintaining prices at first on o: 
of his specialties. But he over- 
came this by becoming his own 
imitator and _— substitutor. \ 
cheaper grade of the same articie 
was made up, put out under a dii- 
ferent brand and trade name, a.d 
so'd to the trade without price re- 
strictions. When merchants got 
this, and could cut on it, they 
maintained prices on the regu ar 
brand 

The scale of French living is 
more frugal than ours, and it is 
only within the past few years 
that the French have begun to 
purchase comforts that are staid- 
ard with us. For example, until 
recently the Frenchman built a 
fine house and had it furnished 
and decorated by good artists, but 
would never think of providing a 
bathroom. Now, however, bath- 
tubs are the last word in French 
fashion and luxury, and are being 
installed everywhere. There is an 
interest in steam and hot water 
heating, and ocher modern com- 
forts. Five years ago the Ameri- 
can in Paris who wanted a Mor- 
ris chair had to send over to Lon- 
con for it. French chairs were 
all of the highly artistic and 
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thoroughly uncomfortable shapes 
made by the various Louises. The 
Louises were undoubtedly great 
kings, but mighty poor chair-mak- 
ers, and now the French seem to 
be finding it out, and Morris 
chairs are obtainable in the big 
shops, and this little change in the 
demand indicates many others of 
the same nature. 

The Frenchman is remarkably 
intelligent and individual, and 
there is something in French tem- 
perament or the French language 
which makes his slightest ex- 
planation most clear and interest- 
ing. These indicate a marked 
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genius for selling. But it is still 
undeveloped, because the nation 
makes chiefly high-priced, artistic, 
exclusive commodities that sell 
themselves for the reason that 
they can be bought nowhere else. 
So, the Frenchman is usually a 
long way from a constructive sell- 
ing plan in his business. 

‘or example, an American in 
Paris had a patent electric sign to 
put on the market. He conceived 
the idea of selling it in quantities 
to manufacturers, and letting 
them give it to retailers to adver- 
tise their goods. It took a solid 
year to interest the first French 
mnufacturer and make him see 
the ultimate profit in giving some- 
thing away for nothing, but even- 
tually this was accomplished. The 
manufacturer ordered a hundred 
sizns, and sent out the good news 
to his retail trade. 

We are going to give you a 
handsome electric sign,” the re- 
tailer was told. “It will make your 
hop the most prominent in this 
street, and increase your busi- 
ne $p."" ’ 
The retailer 
once 

‘Who pays for the current?” he 
asked. 

“You do.” 

‘Good heavens, I don’t want 


was skeptical at 


it 

Whereupon the manufacturer 
canceled his order. It did not oc- 
cur to him to back up his signs 
with a plan for giving the retailer 
extra goods, or to show him how 
the current would be paid for by 
a percentage of profits on in- 
creased sales. The American who 
had this sign has been in France 

i long while, and found it well 
worth while to be patient in 
bringing people around to his way 
of thinking. But for once pa- 
tience failed, and he dropped the 
device 

ee eee 


NEW NEW YORK MANAGER 





H. K. Boice has been appointed man- 
ager of the New York office of Taylor- 
Critchfield to succeed C. V. Miller, who 
has gone to Los Angeles to represent 
the agency there. Mr. Boice has been 
3 the copy department of Taylor- 

ritchfield at Chicago for nearly two 
years, where his efficient record as an 
executive earned him his new appoint- 
ment. 


INK II 


CENTRAL STATES TRADE PRESS 
ASSOCIATION 


At a meeting of trade paper pub- 
lishers of Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky and 
T_e¢, held in Cincinnati, April 13 

the Central States Trade Press As 
pha was organized. 

These officers were elected to serve 
until September: S. Bacharach, of the 
S. Becharach Publishing Company, Cin- 
cinnati, president; Robert I. Clegg, of 
the Gardner Printing Company, Cleve- 
land, vice-president; H. C. Menefee, of 
Signs of the Times, Cincinnati, secre- 
tary and trecsurer. The executive com- 
mittee consists of these officers and 

A. Randall, of Confectioners Review, 
Cincinnati; E. F. White, of Powell & 
White, Cincinnati, and Otto C. Leight- 
ner, of the Associated Trade Press 
Company, Cincinnati. 

The organization will be affiliated 
with similar associations in other states, 
in the Federation of Trade Press As- 
sociations of the United States. 

It is planned to hold the second 
meeting in May in Columbus, 

J. Newton Nind, of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., ex-president of the Federation 
of Trade Press Associations, was pres- 
ent and officiated at the launching of 
the new association. 
+0e> 
TWO MILLIONS TO STAMP OUT 

TUBERCULOSIS 








It is reported, on good authority, 
that James A. Patten, the multi-mil- 
lionaire grain and cotton operator, has 
planned to give $2,000,000 toward 
stamping out the great white plague. 

Of the amount to be expended, $500,- 
000 will be used, it is said, by the 
Northwestern University in medical re 
search into the questions of prevention 
and cure. It is probable that a good 
part of the appropriation will be de- 
voted to public education on the sub- 
ject of the prevention of tuberculosis. 

George W. Patten, the brother of 
Tames A. Patten, died of tuberculosis 
last year. Mr. Patten refuses to make 
any public statement, but it is generally 
understood that he will personally su- 
perintend the work. 

40% 
J. J. GEISINGER FORMS AGENCY 

J. J. Geisinger, for many years with 
N. W. Ayer & Son, of Philadelphia 
has formed a service agency known as 
the J. J. Geisinger Company, and op 
ened his offices in the Norris Building, 
Philadelphia, April 1, for business. 

Mr. Geisinger held an important po- 
sition in the Ayer organization, and 
has many friends in the advertising 
business. One of the accounts with 
which he begins his independent work 
is that of the International Correspond- 
ence Schools, of Scranton, Pa. 

a 

Charles A. Hughes, formerly a mem- 
ber of the advertising staff of the Hud- 
son Motor Car Company, has affiliated 
himself with the J. Walter Thompson 
Company, of Detroit, and will’ handle 
the advertising of a number of motor 
car manufacturers, including the Ford, 
Thomas, Warren, and Rapid lines. 
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DO FARMERS RESPOND TO 
ADVERTISING DURING 
SUMMER? 





SOME FACTS WHICH WOULD SEEM 
TO PROVE THAT HE DOES — BE- 
TWEEN - TIMES LEISUR® — FARM 
PAPERS AS WORKADAY TOOLS 





By Frank W. Lovejoy. 

There seems to be a fallacious 
impression sifting through the ad- 
vertising fraternity that the only 
time to advertise to the farmer is 
during the winter months, and 
the moment spring opens up our 
agricultural friends go into the 
fields, leaving their favorite farm 
papers piling up week after week, 
to receive only casual perusal or 
to be ignored entirely when the 
winter months come again. 

To the superficial observer, this 
may seem reasonably true, but to 
one who has visited the real farm 
country and knows how impor- 
tant an agricultural paper is to 
its subscriber every week and 
fifty-two times a year (provided 
the publication really has edito- 
rial merit and brain power behind 
it), the idea that the farm papers 
are ignored in the summer time 
is entirely wrong. 

Take, for instance, the North- 
west country. Seeding should 
be over by April 15; then comes 
a lull from about April 15 until 
corn planting time in the middle 
of May. Haying should be over 
by July 4, and the principal lull 
then occurs, between the end of 
haying and the beginning of har- 
vest, about August Io. 

Assuming that leisure hours are 
necessary to the farmer’s reading 
his agricultural paper, there is 
little doubt but what these lulls 
give him the necessary available 
time. But this idea that leisure 
is essential to the farmer’s read- 
ing is again a mistaken one. The 
agricultural paper is just as much 
a part of the farmer’s equipment 
as his traction engine, plow or 
wagon, and in many cases twice 
as valuable, because it tells him 
when, how and where to farm 
profitably. Winter and summer 
the farmers of our Western coun- 
try read their farm papers, in fact 








INK 


they must, to keep in close to 


with the constant strides and 
changes made in the different 
branches of agriculture. 

I have a mental picture of ‘ic 
Wallmark home in the northern 
part of Minnesota, a prosperous 
holding of some eighty acres. ‘lie 
house is as neat as wax; by the 
stove in the kitchen is the ld 
man’s easy chair, the two sons‘car- 
rying on successfully the work 
which the father started years 
ago. The son in whose name the 
paper was subscribed for had his 
desk and room upstairs. ~h 
young man came in for half 
hour right in the midst of hayi 
and freely talked about his wor 
and the farm paper which h. 
seemed to enjoy so much. 

I asked him particularly how h 
read his paper in the summe 
with so much work to do. H 
said he read it just as regular] 
in the hot months as he did 1 
the winter, but not as fully, be 
cause he superintended practica!l 
all of the work on the farm, whic 
also meant caring for quite a num 
ber of cows—at least six to | 
milked night and morning. Eve 
during haying, he said that h 
read the headlines and such arti 
cles as interested him particularly 
then laid the number aside to | 
digested more carefully whe 
Sunday came. When I asked hit 
if he read the advertisements, h 
looked up and said: 

“T certainly do, for the new 
and latest information on imple 
ments and farm tools and the im 
proved methods of farming I fin 
in the advertising columns. The 
seem to illustrate and supplemer 
the text.” 

One man who made for us 
most careful analysis of how } 
read the advertising in summ@¢ 
stated : 

“My eye always seems to ra 





the advertisement of an old a 
vertiser. I like to see the san 
old names in my _ paper. 
course I always see a very larg 
or striking advertisement and 
notice many new ones in the sun 
mer time, but the regular adve 
tisers soon become friends.” 
The farmer is a great man f 
old friends, and every seedsm4 
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or general advertiser who wants 

steadily increasing business should 

have at least a small advertise- 

ment represented pretty well 
‘ through the year. 

As proof of the efficacy of sum- 
mer advertising, we know that one 
of the biggest agricultural papers 
gets most of its new subscriptions 
through advertising to the farm- 
ers in the summer months. 

e+ 


BIG MERGER OF TRADE PAPERS 


A large and important merger of 
class journals will be completed on 
May 1 by the formation of a $7,500,- 
000 holding company, called the United 
Publishers Corporation, to take over 
three groups of trade publications, most 
of them in New York.. These are an 
iron and steel unit, represented by the 

ublications of the David Williams 
company, including The Iron Age, Iron 
Age Hardware, The Metal Worker and 
The Building Age; a dry goods unit, 
represented 5 the publications of the 
Root Securities Company, and includ- 
ing The Dry Goods Economist, The 
Dry Goodsman, The Dry Goods Re- 
porter, The Boot and Shoe Recorder, 
and other papers; and an automobile 
unit, represented by the Class Journal 
Company, and including The Automo- 
bile, The Motor Age, The Commercial 
Vehicle and the Blue Book, Nearly all 
of these are published in New York. 
The Boot and Shoe Recorder is pub- 
lished in Boston, and The Motor Age 
in Chicago. 

The organization has been brought 
about by I. Mekeel, of the Root 
Securities Company, who has associated 
with him Condé Nast, of Vogue, House 
and Garden and The Travel Magazine. 
These magazines are not included in 
the merger, which is purely a trade pa- 
per organization. 

The directors of the new corporation 
are, besides Messrs. Mekeel and Nast, 
Charles T. Root, who is the president; 
H. M. Swetland, Charles G. Phillips 
and W. H. Taylor. 

Mr. Root is president of the Root 
Securities Company and of the David 
Williams Company. Mr. Phillips is 
associated with Mr. Root in the man- 
agement of these properties. 

Mr. Swetland is president of the 
Class Journal Company and of the 
Federal Printin ompany. Besides 
his present holdings, he has in the 
past owned a number of different trade 
papers. 

Mr. Taylor is treasurer and general 
manager of the Iron Age. 

ll of the publications, with the ex- 
ceptions noted, are now housed under 
one roof in the Publishers’ Building, 
at 239 West Thirty-ninth Street, which 
is owned by another company, in which 
the same interests are represented, and 
are being printed by the Federal Print- 
ing Company, which occupies several 
floors in the same building. The Iron 
Age has only lately been moved up 
from Park Place, but has one of the 
handsomest sets of offices. 








The co-operative arrangement be- 
tween the various members of the 
present merger has been growing from 
year to year, and is now carried to its 
logical conclusion by placing the stock 
of the three companies in a holding 
company. The union is to secure econ- 
omy, uniformity and permanency of 
policy and does not imply any change 
in the business and editorial manage- 
ment of the various publications men- 
tioned. Each will continue separate, 
as before, and develop along its own 
lines, while | pee pe from the infusion 
of new blood and new ideas. 

Large economies have already been 
effected by the closer physical group- 
ing of the properties. the same store- 
houses and stockrooms serve for all, 
and the same printing plant, which is 
entirely modern in every respect, and 
so complete that even the stocks and 
bonds needed for the merger are being 
engraved and printed on the premises. 

Still larger economies will be made 
possible by the merger, in the purchase 
for example, of paper stock, ink, and 
other supplies and in the conduct of 
agencies in other cities. This was one 
of the main arguments for closer union. 
_ Another cogent reason was the de- 
sire on the part of the younger element 
in the organization to develop the en- 
terprises to still greater possibilities. 

he resulting organization is a close 
corporation—a publishers’ organization, 
as the name implies. The voting pow- 
er is vested in a voting trust of three, 
and the management in the directors. 

As soon as the arrangements for the 
merger were completed, about the mid- 
dle of March, Messrs. Root and Phil- 
lips left for a trip around the world. 

An interesting feature of the merger 
is Mr. Nast’s connection with it. He 
has not heretofore entered the trade 
journal field, and the extent of his ac- 
tivity remains to be seen. That the 
enterprise will derive great benefit from 
his association with it is assured. 

ae 


CHICAGO ADVERTISING TALKS 


The first of a series of talks on ad- 
vertising by men prominent in the pro- 
fession was given April 7, at the cen- 
tral department, Chicago Y. M. C. A., 
b alton Heegstra, advertising 
counsel for John V. Farwell Company, 
who discussed the question of adver- 
tising a merchandise jobbing business. 
R. R. Shuman, advertising manager, 
Liquid Carbonic Company, spoke on 
April 14. Other speakers will be Seth 
Brown, editor of Standard Advertising, 
April 21; J. L. Shilling, secretary, Lam- 
mer-Shilling Company, April 28; W. D. 
McJunkin, president of the McJun- 
kin Advertising Agency, May 5; John 
Lee Mahin, president, Mahin Advertis- 
ing Agency, May 12; Andres N. Fox, 
advertising manager, Benjamin Elec- 
tric Company, May 19, and Byron Bolt, 
Johnson Advertising Corporation, May 
26. ADRES, = aan 


J. Clyde Marquis, agricultural editor 
and instructor in agricultural journal- 
ism and advertising in the University 
of Wisconsin, has resigned and _ ac- 
cepted a position with the Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company, of Philadelphia. 
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Advertisers in general are indebted to Mr. B. 
W. Parker for the interesting circulation talk 


which follows 
—Reprinted by permission from his recent booklet ** COMMENT © 


“One outcome of the recent postal rate agitation is a 
manifest disposition on the part of space buyers generall\ 
to scrutinize more closely general circulation values. 


This is a healthy sign. If a medium puts forward its 
claim to share in an advertising appropriation on the basis 
of a certain distribution, it should be in a position to prove 
not only size, and to a degree quality, but also show that in 
securing said circulation it had not employed methods that 
would lessen its publicity value. Let us consider a typical 
instance. 


John Jones lives in Oskaloosa, Iowa, and has been pay- 
ing $3.00 a year for a certain magazine because he wanted 
it. He learned through a circular that he can get his fa- 
vorite periodical and another that he doesn't particularly 
care for, for $4.00. He pays the extra dollar because he 
has been taught that ‘readin’ matter” is a good thing to 
have in the house. Is John Jones’ advertising response to 
publication No. 2 as probable as it was in the case of No. 1? 
By no means, but advertisers have been paying as much for 
a cut rate circulation as the value-for-value kind. 


The foregoing isn't a roast on anybody. We concede 
gladly that most circulations are a good buy at card rates. 
But it’s up to the advertiser who signs the checks, and the 
agent who counsels him, to study circulation values as 
they've never been studied before. 


Mr. Solicitor, we accept your circulation figures, and we 
won't quarrel with your rate if you'll show us that your 
distribution is on a basis of because-we-want-you and not 
bargain-counter, nor bless-you-me-boy.” 
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Every copy of each issue of 





THE RED BOOK 
Magazine 


sells at its full price through sheer merit of appeal of 





the publication itself. There has not been a parallel 
in circulation building with any magazine of similar 
character. 

THE RED BOOK Magazine is the one pub- 
lication that incorporates in its entirety the concep- 
tions of the best known litterateurs of the day. 

The numerical claims, therefore, of THE RED 
BOOK Magazine, definitely indicate the appeal 
value of its total circulation. Our readers buy each 
copy because of its 100% interest value— 

Not because of cut rate inducement on clubbing 
lists or premium schemes. 

THE RED BOOK Magazine’s circulation is of 
the kind that receives substantial tribute from prom- 
inent advertising men, who make a student’s analysis 
of conditions governing the successful placing of 
publicity accounts. 


THE RED BOOK CORPORATION 
Publishers 
CHICAGO 
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A good reason for not 
getting business. 


One of our advertisers has written us:— 


“You will be pleased to know that we cannot 
continue it owing to the fine returns we got 
from the October one which has nearly cleaned 
us out of all we care to sell—We are planning 
to increase our breeding stock and will start 
in the Spring and run our advertisement 
monthly. We naturally feel gateful to the 
Farm Journal.” 


It puzzles many people who are not 
especially familiar with the Farm Journal to 
account for its wide circulation, its hold on its 
readers, and its great advertising efficiency. 
If these people would only take a few copies, 
read them carefully and get in the spirit of 
them they would have no trouble in under- 
standing our success and that of our clients. 


Nothing succeeds like sincerity. 


The June issue, more than 760,000 copies at $3.50 a line, closes May 
5th. It is up to you to send in your order as we employ no solicitors. 


WILMER ATKINSON COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS 


PHILADELPHIA 
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WHY RETAIL SERVICE FOR 
NATIONALLY ADVER- 
TISED GOODS IS 
POOR 





SOME DRAWBACKS WHICH OPERATE 
AGAINST BETTER SERVICE—HOW DE- 
PARTMENT STORES TAKE SALES- 
PEOPLE FROM EACH OTHER—A CON- 
STRUCTIVE SUGGESTION FOR NA- 
TIONAL ADVERTISERS 





By W. R. Hotchkin, 

a Manager, Gimbel Brothers, 
New Vedi: formerly with John 
Wanamaker. 

The question of the education of 
the salespeople in department 
stores is, I think, one of the most 
important subjects for those 
national advertisers to consider 
whose products are sold through 
department stores. When this 
question is discussed theoretically, 
very little advancement is made, 
because it is discussed so fre- 
quently by people who are almost 
totally ignorant of the inside con- 

ditions. 

After an intimate experience 
with department store manage- 


ment, its selling and its advertis-. 


ing, for a quarter of a century, one 
| sees the weakness of the position 
taken by the ordinary critic. In 
the first place, the selling force of 
any very large retail establishment 
must be largely mercurial. Where 
6,000 or 7,000 employees are re- 
quired to take care of the selling, 
there are, of necessity, frequent 
changes. It is also impossible for 
a general store to pay high sal- 
aries to such a great selling force. 
In fact, it would be impossible 
for the products of the country 
to be distributed at the low prices 
for which the vast majority of 
them are sold if a large addi- 
tional expense had to be added to 
the cost of distribution. 

Those who understand this 
problem realize that large experi- 
ence is not necessary for the sell- 
ing of a very great percentage of 
the merchandise handled. They 
also realize that at times mer- 
chandise which would seem to re- 
quire handling by expert sales- 
people must be sold by people 
who have very small knowledge 
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of the goods. This is because 
there are certain days when such 
large quantities are sold that no 
organization could afford to em- 
ploy a sufficient number of expe- 
rienced salespeople to handle it 
properly; and it is necessary to 
place in that department contin- 
gent forces to take care of the 
large crowds. 

Experience has amply demon- 
strated that what merchandise is 
sold below its regulation price, 
requires very little selling ability 
beyond that necessary to make 
out the sales check and to take 
the money. Of course, it is a dif- 
ferent situation when some spe- 
cial device is being sold, that re- 
quires expert demonstration, and 
it would seem that all national 
advertisers would need to come 
to the point where they will sup- 
ply their own demonstrators for 
the exploiting of their patented 
articles. 

Those manufacturers who are 
making the largest successes are 
already applying this method; for 
instance, in a store like Gimbel 
Brothers, when an important ar- 
ticle is placed on sale, the manu- 
facturer should supply a demon- 
strator, thoroughly educated in 
the selling of the article, for the 
first few weeks, or perhaps per- 
manently. This demonstrator 
could educate the other salespeo- 
ple so that, in a short time, a very 
capable force would be provided. 
It is only just that the manufac- 
turer should take upon himself 
the expense of this education, 
which is, most largely, for his in- 
dividual benefit. 

Take, for example, an article 
like the Victor Talking Machine, 
or the Kodak, which is sold in a 
great many stores in every large 
city. If the expense of educating 
these salespeople is assumed by the 
individual firm, they are likely to 
discover that these salespeople 
are wanted by other concerns as 
soon as they become efficient. 
This means that, after bearing 
the cost of education of the sales- 
people, they are likely to be lost 
to other concerns who are willing 
to pay a little more salary be- 
cause the investment has been 
made by the concern who edu- 
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cated the salespeople. Or else 
the result is that a very much 
higher salary must be paid by the 
concern which has already paid 
considerable in the educational 
work. 

Now, if this cost in education 
is assumed by the manufac- 
turer, it would not make any dif- 
ference to him where a sales per- 
son is employed, because he will 
be working for the same manu- 
facturer, wherever he may be 
The successful manufacturer real- 
izes this point, and is very glad 
to supply demonstrators who will 
educate the selling force. Manu- 
facturers who do this work have 
no cause for complaint about hav- 
ing their goods properly present- 
ed to the public. Manufacturers 
who do not do this have only 
themselves to blame for their 
shortsighted policy. 

In my experience with some ot 
the best stores in the country. 
and in my knowledge of what 
other stores are doing, I am pre- 
pared to state that tremendou 
efforts are being made to educate 
all the salespeople to do efficient 
work. When it is understood 
that 1,000 or 1,500 entirely new 
salespeople must be employed for 
short-term work, during an ex- 
tra busy season, it will be see: 
how impossible it is to have them 
all up to the highest standard ot 
efficiency. 

There are times when the large 
stores are compelled to ro 
people without experience for 
the busy spring season, of 
during a holiday rush preceding 
Christmas. It is very fine to see 
the matter of salesmanship stud- 
ied and analyzed in a thorough 
manner as it is being done by 
such men as Mr. Kenyon and 
others, interested in the great 
Sheldon School. And 1. thik 
that the efficiency of this work 
of education can be multiplied 
many times when the inside con- 
ditions of a big retail store are 
more thoroughly understood, and 
their work is directed more defin- 
itely toward the working out of 
conditions as they are, rather 
than from the superficial criticism 
of the customer who stands in 


front of the counter 


SAMPLING BY. SLOT MACHI> 
NOW 

i os have been comp.¢ ed for te 

c.nsolidation of practically all of th 


manufacturers in this country an 
large number of manufacturers 
chewing gum and other specialties cis 
ributed in this way into a single 
ganiziion, which is to take a larve 
part in the retail candy and chew:ig 
sm field, using the slet machine 

v ces largely as an advertising and s 
pl.ng medium through which to cre 

a market for the large packages of 
same goods which wil! be sold over tl 
counter. 

rhe new company, which is to 
hnown as the Autosales Gum and ( 
ciate Company, will have a total cap: 
talizatio n of trom $7,000,000 to $10v, 
000,000 in bonds and stock. The ¢ 
pany already has an underwriting o1 
$2,506,000, or more than the am 
required to put the plan into operat 
and it was said at the office of Chi 
R. Flint & Co., New York, who are the 
organizers of "the enterprise, that 
new company expects to begin business 
before the end of April. 

The consolidation, which will take in 
e ghteen companies already Operating 1 
the vending machine field, will market 
besides the products of these conce: 
the chewing 2 specialties of 
\merican Chicle Company and the 5 
S.n Chiclet Company. 

The eighteen companies comprised 
the coneniiiation control at 
some 250 trade names and =} ands 
\mong the largest of the companies 
taken in are Stollwerck Brothers, the 
Colgan Gum Company, the Bon Bon 
Company, the Newton Gum Company, 
the Franco-American Chocolate ( 
pany, and the Franco-Swiss Chocolate 
Company. The manufacturing con 
nanies are the International Vending 
Company, the Boston Coin Mac 
Company, the Union Vending ( 
pany, the Automatic Beam Scale ( 
pany, the United States Coin Lock 
Company, the New York Coin Ojx« 
ated Machine Company, and the Ind 
vidual Drinking Cup Company. 

“hese concerns éontrol the patent 
for vending and weighing machines 
all kinds from the penny in-the-slot va 
riety to the machines taking higher de 
nominations of coins, and cover 1! 
distributing field all over the country 

lhe company will start in with al 
200,000 machines, and will immedia 
ly reorganize the operating methods s 
as to cover a wider field and at 
same time increase the efficiency of 
chines through frequent inspection. 

\ large part of the proats which t 
organizers expect to result from the 
ce lidation will come from the sav 
ings in operation, but one of the larg 
est factors, Charles R. Flint’s rey 
sentative said, would be the build 
up of an over-the-counter business 
larger packages. All of the go 
sold in the slot machines will be 
facsimiles in min‘ature of the larger 
packages which the company wi'l m™ 
ufacture. 


‘ 
important automatic vending-machi;e 
‘ 
i 


present 
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THE IRON HAND 





In its Bulletin No. 2411, the 
\merican Newspaper Publishers’ 
\ssociation gives the place of 
honor to the following: “We 


think that the letter sent to one 


{ our members from Runkel 
Bros., chocolate manufacturers, 
140 West Thirtieth Street, New 
York, justifies the caption, ‘The 
Xawest Yet.’” 

“Some ten days ago we requested 
.ord & Thomas to send to all the news- 
apers with whom we have advertised 
news item pertaining to our proposed 
ew plant in Elizabeth which will be 
ne of the largest of its kind in the 
ountry. 

“We sent this to you believing that 
»u would be glad to print this article 
1 your paper to show your apprecia- 
on of the fact that we designated you 
s our medium for advertising in your 
cality. Most of the papers have re- 
vonded, but up to the present time 
-e have not noticed any article from 
su on this subject, though many pa- 


;ers have favored us with a very nice 


rite-up. 
“If you do not think that we are en- 


utled to this small remuneration and 


msideration, we will act accordingly 


in making our appropriation for adver- 


using this coming September, and see 
f a competitive paper will not be more 
bli ing than you. 

f the article sent you by Lord & 
Thomas has been printed, we would 
appreciate if you would send us a 
marked copy of the same. If you 
have not printed this article, it is not 
too late now.” 

This was sent in reply: 


“We consider this letter anything but 
diplomatic. In the first place we did 
not receive any notice or request from 
lord & Thomas to publish the notice 
you refer to. Secondly, you are not 
advertising with the —-—— at this time, 
and finally, we would say that we con- 
sider it anything but good taste to ac- 
company a request for free notice with 
a threat.” 

In the office of one of the larg- 
est and most successful advertis- 
ers in the United States sits a 
man with an important job but 
without a title. He is, in fact, 
“The Official Killer of Fool Cor- 
respondence.” At three o’clock in 
the afternoon the office boys be- 
gin placing on his desk all out- 
going letters. No letter is al- 
lowed to go out until it bears 
his rubber-stamped initial. It is 
his business to see that any letter 

-ouched in undiplomatic or other- 
wise objectional phraseology is 
properly rewritten. He gets a 


good salary: and he earns it. 








Making 
Friends 


There are many thousands 
of Ladies’ World readers 
who are sufficiently inter- 
ested in advertising to write 
us concerning articles they 
have purchased through hav- 
ing seen them advertised in 
this magazine. 


As an example we produce 
the following extract from 
one of many letters sent to 
our editor: 


“Gentlemen: 

“T can highly recommend 
all breakfast foods put up by 
the Quaker Oats Co., having 
been a user of them for many 
years. They are very nour- 
ishing and easy to digest. 
There are some foods on the 
market of which one tires, but 
this is not so with Quaker 
Oats. 


“Mrs. E. S., Forest Park, Ill.” 


Advertisers using The La- 
dies’ World have made a 
host of friends in over 600,000 
homes where this publication 
is more than welcome. 


LADIES WORLD 


NEW YORK 


| OSIEMEVE DES NRRL ERE SS OE CON COREE 


i IO a BORN. SL LEMIRE AONE NET 


Pari eto 
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NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS 
GATHER AT NEW YORK 





PRESIDENT TAFT TO SPEAK AT JOINT 
BANQUET—PRESIDENT RIDDER TO 
RETIRE—PRESS AGENT END TO BE 

_ DISCUSSED 





The annual joint convention of 
the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association and the Asso- 
ciated Press, in session this week, 
has become a national event, long 
looked forward to. 

Publishers began arriving as 
early as last week, and are filling 
the corridors of favorite hostel- 
ries. 

The programme started Mon- 
day morning, when the Associated 
Press directors went into session 
for the quarterly meeting; while 
the advertising agents’ committee 
of the A. N. P. A. adjusted dis- 
putes between members and 
agents and “recognized” several 
new agents; while the directors 
of the A. N. P. A. prepared their 
annual report. 

On Wednesday morning the 
twenty-fifth annual session of the 
A. N. P. A. began, with Presi- 
dent Herman Ridder in the chair. 
Officers will be elected Friday 
afternoon. The programme for 
the meetings, in charge of Charles 
W. Hornick, general manager of 
the San Francisco Call, is espe- 
cially good this year. Questions 
of circulation, labor, paper, inven- 
tions, press agents, advertising 
and other topics are being de- 
bated by the members. President 
Herman Ridder read an instruc- 
tive paper on the application of 
the now popular doctrine of effi- 
ciency to newspaper plants. 

During the past year twenty- 
seven new members were elected, 
making a total of 302; $50,000 
were collected by the association 
from debtors and 9,777 inquiries 
answered. Advance notices of 
failures were given. President 
Ridder has declined a renomina- 
tion, and it is expected that Bruce 
Haldeman, of the Louisville Cou- 
rier-Journal, now vice-president, 
will be elected to the president’s 
chair. 

The great interest of the pub- 
lisher’s annual pilgrimage to New 


York always lies, however, in th« 
joint banquet to be held Thursday 
night. President Taft will be th: 
chief speaker; J. MacKay 
president of the Canadian Press 
Ltd.; Wm. Barton, Northrup, 
K.C., member Canadian Parlia 
ment; H. E. Manuel de Zama 
cona, Mexican ambassador; D: 
David Jayne Hill, ambassador to 
Germany; and Nicholas Murra: 
Butler, president of Columbia 
University, will be other speakers. 
The toastmaster at the banquct 
will be Oswald Garrison Villard, 
editor of the New York Evenii 

Post. 


— '--~+e».— —— 


BOSTON CONGRESS IN 1912 





The fifth conference of the Interna 
tional Congress of Chambers of Com- 
merce will be held next year, as an- 
nounced, in America, at Boston. Many 
important questions will come before 
it, and many governments will officially 
participate. 

The permanent bureau informs the 
Boston Chamber that as a result of the 
London Congress last year the Swiss 
Government has decided to invite the 
world’s governments to an international 
diplomatic conference on the reform of 
the calendar and the establishment of 
a fixed date for Easter. 

The International Diplomatic Con- 
ference, held at the instance of the 
Congress last year, for the discussion 
of the unification of the laws on bills 
of exchange and promissory notes, has 
agreed on a preliminary draft of inter- 
national _conventi on and_ unification. 
This conference will also discuss uni- 
formity of legislation on checks, which 

was one of the subjects on the pro- 
gramme of the London Congress. 

As a further result of the London 
Congress, it is also expected that the 
British Government will take-~ some 
favorable action to assure international 
enforcement of judgments and arbitra- 
tion awards pronounced in foreign 
countries. 

At the London Congress the question 
of direct representation of commerce 
and industry at official conferences and 
international economic congresses was 
the subject of very serious and favor- 
able discussion. 

wT,” says the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce, “Shows the great official im- 
portance of these congresses, which, in 
their influence in world organization, 
have been often compared to the inter- 
national conferences of the Interpariia- 
mentary Union.” 

—_——-46-———— 

Harold S. Star, who has been asso- 
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A Peaceful Mexican Says 


Cuatotolapam Ver, Mexico. 
Srs. Farm and Home, Marzo 3 de 1911. 
Muy Srs. mios : 

Descando comprar una encubadora para cria de (gallinas) pollos, y 

sabiendo que Uds. me podian dar el nombre y direccion de algunas 
panias que las fabriquen; me permito molestarles para que me 

hagan favor del nombre de algunas de ellas. 

Sin otro asunto de momento y anticipaudoles las gracias, tengo el 
honor de ofrecerme a sus ordenes. 


De Uds. su afmo atto y SS., C, ROMAN. 





Mr. Roman’s letter, which is translated below, is similar to many 
requests we receive from our subscribers, all showing their willing- 


ness and ability to buy from advertisers in FARM AND HOME 


Cuatctolapam Ver, Mexico. 
Farm and Home, March 3, 1911. 
My dear Sirs : 

Desiring to purchase an incubator for hatching eggs and knowing 
that you could give me the name and address of some companies 
which manufacture them, permit me to trouble you for a favor of the 
names « f some of them. 

Having no other business of importance, and thanking you in 
advance, | hold the honor of offering myself 

Your most obedient servant, C. ROMAN. 


We mention this Mexican inquiry because it shows the wide- 
spread influence of 


a FIOME, 


the leading national twice-a-month farm paper of this country— 
read by the very best of the highest type of progressive farmers 
and their families the country over because of its really inter- 
esting, practical, adaptable reading matter. That's why every copy 
of its guaranteed 


500,000 Circulation 


goes into the home of an interested reader. FARM AND HOME 
pays the best known advertisers, general as well as agricultural. 
Send for sample copy—see why it pays. 


THE PHELPS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Myrick Bldg., Springfield, Mass. 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 
1209 Peoples’ Gas Bldg., Chicago 335 Palace Bidg., Minneapolis 
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NEW YORK ADVERTISING 
AGENTS ORGANIZE 


PERMANENT ASSOCIATION FORMED 
ON APRIL IQ—BOSTON AND CHI- 
CAGO AGENTS SIMULTANEOUSLY 
ORGANIZE—PROSPECTS OF A NA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION TO PROMOTE 
THE INTERESTS OF THE ADVER- 
TISER—LIST OF MEMBERS 


Fifty-one New York advertising 
agents have formed an organiza- 
tion known as the Association of 
New York Advertising Agents, 
“to promote good advertising and 
to co-operate with other organiza- 
tions to that end.” The final steps 
were taken Wednesday, April 19, 
at a dinner at the Aldine Club. 

Progressive spirits among the 
agents met to discuss the different 
phases of the proposition March 
17 at a dinner at the Aldine C'ub 
given to them by S. Keith Evans, 
of the IV’oman’s Home Compan- 
ion, who has been active in the af- 
fairs of the Quoin Club, the as- 
sociation of magazine advertising 
men. Those who attended were 
of the unanimous opinion that in 
spite of previous failures of these 
agents’ organizations the time was 
ripe to form a permanent associa- 
tion along broad lines Represen- 
tatives of Boston and Chicago 
agents were present and _ similar 
organizations have been formed in 
those cities. The logical outcome 
will be a national association of 
advertising agents, all working to- 
gether to promote constructively 
the interests of advertisers. 

A committee representing the 
sentiment at this dinner of March 
17 was appointed to prepare a 
simple set of by-laws and to invite 
New York agents doing a na- 
tional business to consider their 
adoption. This temporary com- 
mittee of ways and means con- 
sisted of A. W. Erickson, Frank 
Presbrey, Collin Armstrong and 
QO. H. Blackman. 

As a result of their efforts fifty- 
one New York City agents were 
represented at the dinner on 
April 19, forty-four by personal 
representatives and seven through 
letters expressing sympathy. with 
the objects of the association and 
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a willingness to co-operate. Thx 
list of these agents is as follows 


Allen Advertising Agency. 
Amsterdam Advertising Agency. 
Armstrong, Collin, Adv. Co. 
Ballard & Alvord. 

Bates Advertising Co. 

Batten, George, Co. 

Blackman-Ross Co. 

Sroomfield, P. B. 

Calkins & Holden (Inc.). 

Charles Advertising Service. 
Cheltenham Advertising Service. 
Colton, Wendell P. 

Cone, Andrew, Gen. Adv. Agenc 

(Inc.). 

Dauchy Company (Inc.). 
Debovoise, Foster, Co. (Inc.) 
Decker, Henry, Ltd. 

Doremus & Co. 

Doremus & Morse 

Dyer, Geo. L., Co. (Inc.) 
Erickson, A. " Adv. Agency (Inc. 
Gould, M. P., Compa ny. 

Guenther, R. 

Hamblin, W. F., & Co. (Inc.) 
Hicks ts ayy Agency (Inc.). 
Hull, H., & Co. (Inc.) 
othe ‘< 

Lesan, H. E., Adv. Agency (Inc.). 
Levin & Bradt. 

Manufacturers’ Publicity Corp. (Inc.) 
saa ae ag Advertising Co. (Inc.) 
Morgan, J. W., Adv. Agency. 
Presbrey, Frank, Co. (Inc.) 
Richards, J. A. 

Seaman, Frank (Inc.). 

Sherman & Bryan (Inc.). 

Siegfried Company. 

W. F. Simpson Adv. Agency (Inc.). 
Sternberg, H. Sumner, Adv. Service. 
Storm, J. P. 

Street & Finney (Inc.). 

Trades Advertising Agency (Inc.). 
Urmy, Louis V. 

Volkmann, M., Adv. Agency (Inc.) 
Van Cleve, George. 


After a brief general ‘discussion 
of the usefulness of an agents’ 
association, the by-laws were sub- 
mitted, discussed in detail and re- 
ferred back to a committee to sub- 
mit them in final shape at the first 
annual meeting, the date for which 
was set for May 16. 

It was decided that the manage- 
ment of the association should be 
vested in an executive committee 
of five. The following committee 
was nominated and unanimously 
elected : 

Wm. H. Johns, Vice-president, 
of the Geo. Batten Co. 

Ralph Holden, of Calkins & 
Holden. 

H. E. Lesan, of the Lesan Ad- 
vertising Agency. 

Walter R. Hine, ieee t; 
Frank Seaman, Inc. 

Frederick H. Siegfried, of ° 
Siegfried Co. 
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ADVERTISING MAN 


HERE TO STUDY GROUND 





mission here is to 
ly the ground for English manufac 
ers,” said Hugh Evan Smith, director 
a large English advertising agency, 
addressing the Chicego Advertising 
ociation, on, Apri] 13. ‘‘It may be,” 
con tinued, “that your tariffs in the 
r future will be so regulated that 
glish manufacturers can afford to 
nd money here in creating a demand 
their goods. I feel that in doing 
t I can to encourage advertising re- 
mship between the two countries 
h will be accomplished in cementing 
friendship of the two English speak- 


races. 
Chicago has taught Europe much of 
art of advertising,” he said. “Over 
England we feel that our country 


all Europe owes a great tribute to 
United States for the lead it has 
en in advertising methods. The in- 
luction during recent years of some 
these methods in my country has 
oked a spirit of emulation which has 
most helpful. Largely owing to 
fact, we have improved the bulk 
character of our advertising to a 
it degree, and the last ten years has 
vn a wonderful advance 
\s typical of the attitude of emula 
which obtains in England when 
rican methods are introdtced, we 
view the reception of your former 
inant, Mr. Selfridge. Ilis ‘grand 
— advertising at the time of the 
ning of his London store fairly 
zled our people. Never before had 
seen a full-page advertisement of 
house. The bulk and character of 
advertisements of his competitors 
nce began to reflect the character 
the newly introduced methods. 
The value and necessity of adver 
ng in this country seems far better 
erstood, and your solicitors in con- 
1ence have a rather easier time than 
have in England. There, first of 
we must educate the business house 
erned to the point of realizing the 
rtance of any advert’sing at all, 
re it seems to be generally under 
| that any business house that wants 
ake good’ must advertise, and ad 
ti liberally. On the controry, 
ny an old-established house in Eng 
thinks it beneath its dignity to ad 
tise and so suffers in consequence. 
‘Th’s idea, however, is gradually 
ping out, and I have found my 
successful in inducing some Eng 
manufacturers, whose specialties a 
Ired years ago were household 
Is, but who have not advertised to 
rising generations, and as a result 
lost ground, to re-establish them- 
energetic advertising cam- 
gens. Satisfactory results followed 
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“The Standard Paper for Business Sta- 
tionery”’—‘Look for the Watermark” 


When You Order 
Stationery 


take heed that the actual quality 
of the paper outweighs every 
other consideration. Whether your 
is large or small, it is essen- 





order 
tial that you select 


OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND 


Do this, and there is no danger 
of your becoming displeased with 
your stationery when only half of 
Old Hampshire Bond 
pleases for- 


it is used. 


never. changes and 
ever. 

Hamp- 
Specimens. 


Let us send you the Old 
Book of 
suggestions for let- 


shire Bond 
It contains 
other business 
lithographed and 


terheads and 


forms, printed, 
engraved on the white and four- 
teen colors of Old Hampshire 
Bond. 

Write for it on your present 
letterhead. 





Hampshire Paper Co. 


SOUTH HADLEY FALLS 
MASSACHUSETTS 
The only paper makers in the 
world making bond paper 
exclusively. 
Made “A Little Better than Seems Nec- 
essary’—“‘Look for the Watermark’ 
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HOW “MOXIE” IS GETTING 
JOBBER CO-OPERATION 





BEVERAGE COMPANY USES CONFIDEN- 
TIAL PRINTED LETTER TO AWAKEN 
THE WHOLESALERS TO THE PROF- 
ITS THAT LIE IN CREATING SALES 
FOR THE DRINK—FIGURES OUT THE 
ACHIEVEMENTS OF ONE WAGON 
OPERATOR IN FIFTEEN YEARS— 
THIS CITED AS PROOF THAT JOB- 
BER ALSO CAN BENEFIT BY ADVER- 
TISING AND PUSHING THE PROD- 





FIDENTIAL LETTER TO DEALERS 





By George B. Headley. 

It has been left for the Moxie 
company to attempt to induce the 
jobber to do some sort of creative 
work. Most manufacturers who 
have suffered rebuffs after run- 
ning smack up against the sullen 
inactivity of the wholesaler have 
joined in the cry: “Eliminate him.” 
They would as soon expect a leop- 
ard to change its spots as to hope 
that this peculiarly bothersome 
member of modern economic so- 


‘ciety would try to do any really 


creative work in the selling of 
merchandise. 

The daring hopefulness of the 
Moxie company is better indicated 
when it is known that it is sug- 
gesting to the jobber how he ac- 
tually may do a little flirting with 
that hussy, Advertising, who has 
been the cause of all his troubles. 
Perhaps the very temerity of the 
request will compel response. 
Again, perhaps Moxie’s kindly at- 
titude, contrasting, as it does, 
with the whacks vis- 
ited upon the jobber by 
many of Moxie’s ad- 
vertising contemporar- 
ies, will warm his 
heart and so lead him 
to conning the new A 
B C’s of selling. 

The particular “Alad- 
din’s lamp by which 
the Moxie company 
hopes to achieve a mir- 
acle is a communica- 
tion in booklet form, 
entitled, “A Confiden- 








To Moxie Jobbing Agents 


pany comes right out from under 
cover in the first paragraph and 
says that “from time to time we 
have endeavored to impress you 
with the importance of dividing 
your city into districts and run- 
ning teams for the exclusive sale 
and advertising of Moxie. 

“Believing,” the writer goes on 
to say, “that some statistics rela- 
tive to this will be appreciated. 
we have taken the results of one 
of our teams for a period of fif- 
teen years, or from 1896 to I9QI11.” 

Then follow a dozen pages 
demonstrating how one Charles 
Norton built up his Moxie. busi- 
ness—an interesting story of 
business-building, phrased in 
terms that are understandable by 
the jobber. The simple, progres- 
sive narrative causes one to re- 
consider and think that, after all. 
Moxie may not be making a 
Quixotic charge upon a windmill. 

It is explained that the terri- 
tory over which the Moxie com- 
pany operates teams is divided 
into districts, so arranged that the 
team reaches each customer from 
once to twice a week. In 1806, 
the jobbers are informed, Mr. 
Norton sold and delivered 8,495 
one-half cases of Moxie. His 
route showed a consistent and 
healthy increase until 1907, when 
23,179 one-half cases of Moxie 
were sold and delivered. He had 
worked his route up to 1,300 cus- 
tomers. 

Then, in answer to those job- 
bers who had complained that 
their Moxie accounts were not 
showing enough profit, there is 
given an_ interesting 
statement of the 
amount of business Mr 
Norton did in dollars 
and cents, On the basis 


Confidential 

of $2.15 a case Mr. 
Personal Norton in fifteen years 
Letter did a gross business of 


$447,250.65. Other in- 
teresting facts are 
given, such as the total 
number of pounds Mr 
Norton handled in that 
time, the number oi 
miles trave'ed and the 
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Again 
THE CHRISTIAN HERALD 


leads 
all the Periodicals 
in Percentage of Increase 
of Automobile Advertising 
in 1910 


Why? 


Because automobile manufacturers are be- 
ginning to realize that they can sell a 
larger number of small-town prospects 
through The Christian Herald at less cost 
than through any other national periodical, 
as there is no other high-class medium 
having so large a proportion of small-town 
quality circulation—7. ¢., 86% in towns of 
less than 25,000. 


An toad 


Advertising Manager 
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Mr. Norton, it is emphasized, 
operated a wagon which was 
really an advertisement on wheels 
and, moreover, made himself use- 
ful in distributing printed matter 
to stores. What he, did, any job- 
her can do. Intelligent develop- 
ment of this kind pays very great- 
ly, as any jobber can ascertain 
who figures a bit. 

The whole expository-appeal is 
painstaking and so written that it 
cannot fail to interest a matter- 
of-fact wholesaler. Whether the 
demonstration is powerful enough 
to cause him to imitate Mr. Nor- 
ton is something which the com- 
pany is anxiously waiting to find 
out. Certainly the appeal to the 
jobber’s reason is skilfully made 
and ought to produce results if 
results are not wholly unobtain- 
able. 

This confidential letter to 
Moxie jobbers, which is signed by 
I’. M. Archer, of the Moxie com- 
pany, puts the matter squarely up 
to them in this way at the end: 

We cannot too strongly urge upon 
you the importance of districting your 
city or territory, operating a delivery 
wagon for the advertising and delivery 
of Moxie, and calling upon your cus 
tomers often and _ regularly. If you 
do that, we believe it is beyond argu- 
ment to reason that you would not 
enjoy the same sales, profits and prog 
ress as we have illustrated. 

Having tried thus to stimulate 
the jobber to action, the Moxie 
company prepared and sent out a 
pamphlet entitled “Confidential to 
Retail Dealers.” Part of this is 
given up to a printed letter from 
Mr. Archer “to our esteemed pa- 
trons in New York city,” wherein 
something interesting is said about 
the extent of the Moxie billboard 
campaign. 

Much is made of the contract 
that calls for the posting in New 
York City of 200,000 sheets of 
Moxie posters. Effort is made to 
have the retailer understand what 
a lot of advertising this is. He is 
told that these posters will re- 
quire 12,500 gallons of thin paste. 
Two hundred thousand posters, 
the letter goes on to point out, 
would inclose an area of more 
than 487 square miles which 
would be greater than the com- 
bined area of New York, Brook- 
lyn, Jersey City, Newark, Eliza- 


beth and Yonkers. This amount 
of paper would inclose more tha: 
330,000 acres. It is estimated that 
it will require fifty men on 
month to do this posting. 

Having thus made vivid the 
quantity side of its advertising i: 
Greater New York the writer « 
the letter suggests that the r 
tailer who likes figures calculat: 
how many men would be require 
to post the 2ce tons of poste 
used in the national advertisin: 
outside of New York City. 

The writer goes into these facts 
and figures to make the dealer 
understand how much effort th 
company is using in order to get 
customers into a Moxie store, 
where he hands money to the 
dealer. An incidental word is 
then said about the additional ad- 
vertising which the company is 
glad to put into the hands of the 
dealer—cut-outs, fountain signs, 
trays, etc. 

The last two pages of this 
unique dealer-argument, which 
has more originality and less of 
the hackneyed appeal than most 
dealer efforts, carry “exhibits” in 
the form of acknowledgments 
from the posting company and 
the lithographic company of or- 
ders for posting and for posters 

The last paragraph of the litho- 
graphing company’s acknowledg- 
ment is not without interest, 
proving as it does the extent of 
the activities in one advertising 
direction of a firm operating on a 
national scale: 

You may be interested to know that 
in the last few years we have shipped 
you about four hundred thousand 
pounds (400,000 Ibs.) of Moxie posters, 
which would be equal to three million, 
two hundred thousand sheets (3,290, 
000), or enough, if posted side by side, 
to enclose an area of practically one 
hundred twenty-five thousand (125,000) 
square miles; enough to entirely enclose 
the combined areas of the states of 
New York, New Jersey, Maryla 
Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, Co1 
cut, Delaware, and more than 
square miles in addition. 

———-o 


AUTO HITS CONVERSE D. MARSH 






2 Oi 





Converse 1). Marsh, president of the 
ates Advertising Company, New York, 


was knocked down in Fifth avenue 
Easter Sunday by an automobile owned 
ty J. W. Earle, president of the Un 
Typewriter Company, and_ suffered 
fracture of the right leg. 
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THE ADVENTURES OF A CON- 
SUMER IN ANSWER TO 
ADVERTISING 





3aALTIMORE, April 18, 1911. 
tor of Printers’ INK: 

Your article in the issue of April 
1. regarding distribution was very in- 
teresting to me. 

Now is a ripe time for national] ad- 
yirtisers to heed such pointers. 

\nd your article reminds me of an 
e: perience that happened several days 


read an attractive and well-worded 

vertisement in the Ladies’ Home 

rnal, April issue. 

t advertised the Burson Stocking. 

\fter reading the advertisement, it 

urred to me that my wife would be 
interested in that particular style of 
st cking. 

She was, and wrote to the manufac- 

rer for dealer’s name and address. 

lerewith is what happened to her: 


RocKkrorp, Irt,, Apr. 14, 1911. 
Year Madam: 

In reply to your inquiry of April 
2 wouad say that we sell our 
tockings through the wholesale 
ouses and do not know, therefore, 
ie retailers that may be regu- 
irly handling them. We do have 
nformation, however, that they are 

gularly kept at ‘the store of 

Hochschild, Kohn & Co., of your 


city. Should you not find there 
what you want, they will doubtless 
secure the particular style for you 
or if’ not, we shall be conawened 
to furnish them to you direct. 
Burson Kwnittinc Company. 


After you have let it sink in, notice 
the explanation of their method of dis- 
tribution. 

Mighty interesting to consumers who 
have not studied the distributing prob- 
lem, eh? 

Note further: ‘We sell our stock- 
ings through the wholesale houses,” ete. 

Do they sell wholesale to consumers? 

Last, but not least, note particularly 
the very cordial invitation to fill or- 
ders direct. ‘We shall be constrained 
to furnish them to you direct.” 

Why in Helen Blazes did the Burson 
people attach their address to the ad- 
vertisement if they have no list of re- 
tailers handling their product? 

And the chances are their advertising 
is creating good business for them—but 
1 am afraid it is not getting much help 
from the follow-up department. 

Really, I am too deeply moved for 
further utterance, so I turn this inter- 
esting data over to you. 

Please deal gently with them—and 
let me know date of execution. 

CrarENCE DANKMEYER. 

Station L, Baltimore. 

P. S. The Burson products did not 
come up to their advertising. We are 
still wearing the “Onyx” brand. 
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George L Dyer Company 
4.2 Broadway 
New York 
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HOW MUCH CREDIT CAN 
ADVERTISING JUSTLY 
CLAIM? 





SELLING ORGANIZATION IS THE 
BACKBONE OF BUSINESS — THE 
DANGER OF CLAIMING TOO MUCH— 
THE ‘SIGNIFICANCE OF BICYCLE 
HISTORY—ADDRESS BEFORE SPHINX 
CLUB 





By M. P. Gould, 
Of M. P. Gould Advertising Agency, 
New York. 

It is a common practice to say 
that advertising and selling are 
the same. They are not, so far 
as I can see. If you read in a 
weekly a double-spread ad and 
you like the article as recom- 
mended there, buy it, and then 
recommend it to six friends; and 
if they in turn recommend it to 
others after buying, and alto- 
gether forty-three machines are 
sold—did advertising do all this? 
-- customary to claim that it 

id. 

If fyou had bought some other 
and inferior machine after read- 
ing an ad which, let us say for 
the sake of argument, was just as 
good advertising copy as_ the 
other, and after purchasing it, you 
did not recommend it to others; 
and if as a result, not forty-three, 
but only one machine stood to the 
credit of that response to adver- 
tising : are we going to credit ad- 
vertising for this, too? 

The first sale is made through 
the advertisement, but the rest, 
being made on the quality of the 
product, are based on selling. It 
has been common practice to 
credit almost everything to adver- 
tising. Such practice hurts ad- 
vertising because it is foolish. If 
you try to sell advertising to sen- 
sible manufacturers and you are 
one of those who credit too much 
to advertising, they will call you 
sellers of blue sky and hot air. 
And they ought to, because you 
are not talking sound business. 

I know an automobile manufac- 
turer who last year sold $10,- 
000,000 worth of cars. The way 
he apportions his expense is one- 
third to manufacturing, one-third 
to selling, one-third to profit. He 


is spending $175,000 a year on ai- 
vertising, which he figures is a 
five per cent appropriation. Hie 
has a perfect selling organization, 
and do you suppose that that five 
per cent is selling his cars? It is 
not. His perfect selling organiza- 
tion is selling them. 

We may get some very signi‘- 
cant information from the bicycle 
industry. This big industry, most 
people think, died for lack of ad- 
vertising—the common report be- 
ing that when combinations ot- 
curred and advertising was cut 
down, desire disappeared and 
sales fell. As a matter of fact, 
the bicycle industry failed in spite 
of advertising, and the trusts and 
combinations were formed only 
for the purpose of trying to save 
the industry. It died because it 
was not on a stable selling basis, | 
not for lack of advertising. 

But observe what has now hap- | 
pened. An association which manu- 
factures bicycle “parts” was or-| 
ganized to put the bicycle back on} 
its feet, and it will astound most! 
persons to discover that more bi- 
cycles were sold in 1910 than were 
sold in the heyday of the bicycle 
craze; 485,000 bicycles were sold 
last year. One firm alone sold 
75,000 last year. But that firm 
has its selling organization per- 
fected, and bicycles are now mar-| 
keted with highly efficient selling} 
organizations. You can now see 
bicycle advertising beginning to 
creep into the magazines. Manu- 
facturers are becoming ripe for| 
advertising, their. selling organi- 
zations being now in the right 
shape. 

When advertising men will cut 
out the talk of advertising as < 
mysterious power and assist ir 
organizing businesses on a firm 
selling basis, and advocate adver-| 
tising as the keystone, the extra) 
power, we will have twice as much| 
advertising. The greatest incubus 
upon advertising development to-| 
day is that advertising is not used 
properly. One reason for that, i 
that we have so many “special in 
terests” in advertising. Mag 
zines, billboards, street cars, mov 
ing pictures, samplers, and a grea 
range of special interests are argu 
ing, many of them, for the whol 
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pie or none. If they should be- 
gin to develop perspective and 
work for the interests of adver- 
tising as a whole, more broad and 
important developments would 
occur. 

When we say that advertising 
has “made” the talking machine, 
or the player-piano, or what not, 
we are puffing ourselves. Down 
at the bottom it is the product; 
its keen human interest, its pow- 
erful inherent appeal to our Amer- 
ican temperament and condition 
of prosperity. And when such 
things are shrewdly and adroitly 
sold, when the selling organiza- 
tion is in fine shape, advertising 
has merely held up the light to 
such products. If it has done this 
efficiently, it has performed a vital 
work, but it has merely rounded 
out the framework which is the 
real support of the structure. 

Is it advertising which puts 
American shoes into foreign 
marts with such irresistible ap- 
peal? It is not. It is the won- 
derful shoe machinery, the style 
put into the product, and the 
keen, able selling organization de- 
veloped by leading shoe concerns. 
On top of that good advertising 
gives it impetus. As Uncle Henry 
says, “The best advertising is the 
least advertising—if it is enough.” 





HOUSTON HAS AN AD CLUB 


At a meeting of the advertising men 
of Houston, Tex., April 11, an adver- 
tising club with seventy-three charter 
members was formed. The club will 
be affiliated with the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of America as soon as a 
charter can be applied for after per- 
fecting the organization. Officers were 
pe von | as follows: President, Oscar 
Wells, cashier Commercial National 
Bank; vice-president, S. Sims, of 
Sims & Laeverenz, cloth’ers; secretary- 
treasurer, S. L. Sykes, of the Galveston- 
Houston Interurban Railway. Commit- 
tees were named to adopt a constitu- 
tion and by-laws and to suggest a suit- 
able name for the organization. 

A delegation from the Dallas Adver- 
tising League aided the organization of 
the Houston Club. 

A delegation of eleven business men 
of Galveston also attended the meeting 
to witness the work of organization with 
a view to organize an advertising club 
in the Island City. The Houston Club 
will meet weekly at noonday luncheons, 

+ 0+ 

Albert Weissenbach, advertising man- 
ager of A. Wieboldt & Co., has 
resigned to go West for his health, and 
will be succeeded by R. G. Perkins. 








Business is battle. Will you 
choose your battlefield where 
your early Occupation of it 
gives you the advantages of 
choice, etc., or will you hurl 
yourself in frenzy on the in- 
trenched position of your 
competitors ? 


When an opportunity to 
capture the making of a mag- 
nificent market for your goods 
is yours for the taking, do you 
take it? 


The UTICA 





goes each week into over 
140.000 homes of solid, sub- 
stantial folks, largely in the 
smaller cities, towns and vil- 
lages of interior New York, 
New England and adjacent 
states. 




















The solid, substantial na- 
ture of the publication, its 
helpful, confidence-inspiring 
record of nearly a third of a 
century, makes it a resultful 
business messenger for those 
who have worthy goods to ex- 
ploit. It surely opens up the 
splendid market referred to 
above. 


Please ask us to tell \ 
more about it. 


We are at your service, any 
time, anywhere. 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Advertising Representatives, 
Brunswick Bidg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Chemical 
Bldg., St. Louis. 
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The Sto 


William C. 
Ser 


weekly to one good newspaper in a city—NOT 

NECESSARILY to the newspaper having 
THE LARGEST, the SECOND largest, or even 
the THIRD largest circulation—but to a NEWS- 
PAPER OF CHARACTER in each city—a news- 
paper THAT IS WILLING TO STAND for de- 
cent advertising, for straight advertising rates, and 
FOR CO-OPERATION with national advertisers. 

The money received for the Advertising Talks 
is used in an effort to develop NATIONAL AD.- 
VERTISING for the chain of newspapers printing 
the Talks. 

Thus far, the newspapers printing the Talks have 
received from The William C. Freeman Co., 5,200 
lines of HOTEL RECTOR advertising and 1,095 
lines of ONYX HOSIERY advertising—BOTH 
EXCLUSIVE PIECES OF BUSINESS. 

The money received by the newspapers for these 
two pieces of businesss AMOUNTS to $20,000— 
within a few thousand dollars of the total amount 
paid by the 49 newspapers for the service for a whole 
year. 

The William C. Freeman Co. WORKS IN 
HARMONY with advertising agencies and special 
representatives of newspapers, and whatever business 
is created is turned over to them WITHOUT ANY 
COMPENSATION WHATEVER from them to 
the Company or to any member of the Company. 

The William C. Freeman Co. DOES NOT re- 
ceive from the newspapers printing the advertise- 


ments secured by it ANY COMMISSION WHAT- 


S* ADVERTISING TALKS are furnished 








‘to| ry of the 


C.| Freeman Co. 
er vice 


EVER—its ENTIRE SOURCE OF REVENUE 
coming from the weekly amounts paid it by the news- 
papers that have contracted for the stories. 

Two men of wide experience in the advertising 
field, each a high salaried man, are constantly making 
efforts to develop national advertising for this list 
of newspapers. 

One man, Mr. H. N. KIRBY, who had an ex- 
perience of seven years on the Butterick Publications 

-who understands the magazine field thoroughly— 
who knows how magazines develop so many accounts 
for themselves in the national field—WHO NOW 
RECOGNIZES THE GREAT FORCE OF 
NEWSPAPER PUBLICITY—is an enthusiastic 
worker for this list of newspapers. 

Another man, Mr. W. J. FAWCETT, who had 
a newspaper experience for several years in Pitts- 
burg and made his mark there—who afterwards was 
associated with the N. W. Aver & Son Agency, Phila- 
delphia—who more recently was the advertising 
manager of the Philadelphia Times—is also an en- 
thusiastic worker for this list of newspapers and A 
GREAT BELIEVER IN THE VALUE OF THE 
NEWSPAPER for national advertising. 
| The general management of the Company is un- 

der the personal supervision of Mr. William C. Free- 
man, who writes the daily Advertising Talks, and 
who has been for a quarter of a century an earnest 
advocate of newspaper advertising. 

A general working force is maintained IN 


OFFICE 3,006, SINGER TOWER, NEW YORK. 
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CALKING UP THE PRESS- 
AGENT LEAKS 





> 


NOW THAT NEWSPAPERS ARE “WISE’ 
TO HIS MANNER OF APPROACH, 
THE GETTER OF FREE ADVERTISING 
IS ENTERING INTO EVIL DAYS— 
SOMETHING ABOUT FAKE NEWS 
“SERVICES” AND “BUREAUS” —A 
LIST OF ARCH OFFENDERS 





If the bulletins of the A. N. P. 
A. are any sign, the news editors 
of the country are developing a 
nose for advertising as well as a 
nose for news. It used to be 
deemed sufficient if the man on 
the desk had the news scent highly 
developed; but under the tutelage 
of the A. N. P. A. the desk men 
are coming to have a hearty con- 
tempt for publicity filchers, and to 
co-operate more effectively than 
ever with the national association. 
As a result A. N. P. A. bulletins 
spread the news of press-agent at- 
tempts almost as soon as they are 
tried. 

But the lure of free publicity 
engenders ingenuity. 

The seekers after free publicity 
have approached the editorial fort 
from its most vulnerable side—its 
need and keen desire for news. 
Hence, there have arisen “news 
services” which in reality mask 
free-publicity propagandas. One 
of these is the Auxiliary Press 
Service, Rand-McNally Building, 
Chicago, which a while ago sent 
out “news” about fraternal insur- 
ance. One paper in reply mailed 
its rate card. The “Service” there- 
upon wrote expressing its aston- 
ishment that any paper could over- 
look “news” of such importance 
as the item it furnished. It con- 
tended that publication of matter 
touching public concern as did 
this was of prime interest to read- 
ers. 

These press services, so-called, 
are nothing if not Ar in their 
ingenuity. William Dinwiddie, 


63 Wall street, New York, asked 
free publication of a story about a 
new automatic fire-alarm device, 
manufactured by the International 
Electric Protection Co, New 
York. Was he feazed when many 
papers refused to print the mat- 


INK 


ter? Not at all. He was-suffi- 
ciently in earnest to do a little 
follow-up work. Here is the way 
in which a late A. N. P. A. bulle- 
tin puts his perseverance: 


Presumably because so few publishers 
acceded to the request, Mr. Dinwiddie 
has sent a second circular letter in- 
quiring as to what disposition was made 
of his copye He reminds them that 
he inclosed a two-cent stamp for its 
return in case it was not considered 
available, which sounds like an _inti- 
mation that publishers who did not re- 
turn the manuscript thereby obligated 
themselves to publish it. He rather 
artlessly adds: “Inasmuch as I have 
heard nothing from you I am pre- 
suming that you used the article, and 
therefore am asking you to be good 
enough to forward me five copies of 
the issue containing it with bill for 
same including postage.” It is _in- 
deed praiseworthy of Mr. Dinwiddie 
voluntarily to suggest payment for 
copies even if not for the printing of 
his copy. 


The Sterling Debenture Corpor- 
ation, of New York, has, among 
other interests, to care for the 
promotion of the Telepost Auto- 
matic Telegraph Co. There is 
reason to suspect that the National 
News Service is really the pub- 
licity department of this corpora- 
tion, for this service has been in- 
dustriously pouring forth its 
weekly grist of free publicity for 
the Telepost concern, as well as 
for some other Sterling Deben- 
ture wards. 

An old acquaintance of adver- 
tising men reappears in the per- 
son of Frederick L. Perine. Per- 
ine was formerly publicity getter 
for Standard Oil and achieved the 
special notice of advertising men 
because of his long attempt to get 
commissions direct. Now that 
Standard Oil has probably changed 
its ways, Perine joins up with a 
Fifth avenue, New York, realty 
concern, and, evidently to get 
“something started,” submits a 
quarter-column of self-puff “for 
insertion in your reading col- 
umns.” In return for the favor 
he promises to be grateful and to 
make such material recompense in 
the future as he can. 

Even the hardened newspaper 
editors muttered “gall” when they 
received from the Maldurmin Im- 
porting Co., 213 West Twenty- 
eighth street, New York, an art- 
less request that its display ad- 
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q ertisement of Damier Chewing oo 
. um be inserted twice for noth- 
g. The company states that it 
y s merely desirous of giving the 
; ewspapers a chance to compete 
or paid copy that will be sent to 
rs 10se that furnish business. 
“§ These are only star samples of 
le pcond-story attempts made the 
at ist three weeks by concerns anx- 
+ us to get advertising without ‘ : 
“a 1ying for it. But newspapers are 5 a 
e- yming to appreciate vividly that 
™ e more free publicity they give 
e e less paid advertising they get. 


e- ‘Bhey are also becoming very, very 

















| ‘red of begging, stealthy, public- 
of ip getters, as witness this letter: 
b 
“ The W 
fe M-F Company, e oman Ss 
<< Detroit, Mich. 
f Gentlemen:— .. .  . You ask that H 
? Sur name be added to our mailing ome 
* so that all publicity pri nted in 
r- h in the interest of the E-M-F ° 
0, and Flanders 20 cars may be cred- Companion 
1g ted to us ; : 
1e Right at this point we wish to ex 
y |press to you our kindliest feelings, but h 
0 ag you think it somewhat nervy guarantees t c 
1S to ask a newspaper even for public'ty, 
al |whereas you have never given us any 
% idvertising or_ reason to expect any of | I 
b qf basiness reader to the 
a- }t The face are that about 260 news- 
n- | Pers belonging to the American ° 2 
ts ewspaper Publishers’ — Association advertiser A 
| ave become so sick and tired of this 
or | ublicity stunt of the automobile concerns : 
as iat we have requested your conc:rn, h 1 
n- s well as others, not to send us t € ac vertiser 
} ublicity matters. . « «. We have 
0 space to give away, and we don’t 
Tr resume you have any cars to give to the reader. 
a way. 
T a As a newspaper, the ———— 
t= is the leading pubic tion in this city, 
er nd we call your attention to our rate 
he ard and circulation statement, and 
rust to have your valued business on 
en he same basis that we t.ke that of 
ret ther concerns. 
lat 
ed It is safe to say that. should 
a hese press agents be effectively 
Ity hut out of the newspapers, the 
zet onacerns they represent would 
a ay money to get into the news- 
for apers. Some concerns now pay 
ol- or their advertising in the maga- 
ror mes and try to get it free from 
to e dailies. 
in \ccording to L. B. Palmer, 
anager of the A. N. P. A. in 
er ew York City. the copy spe- 
ey ially to be guarded against 1s 
m- lat coming from potash com- 
ty- Panies, carners, fireproofing com- 
irt- Wanies (brick, terra cotta, hollow 














ad- les, cement, reinforced concrete), 
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SYRACUSE 


Syracuse, N. Y., April 12, 1911. 
Mr. Paul Block, 

250 Fifth Avenue, 

New York City. 
My Dear Mr. Block: 

It is a pleasure to congratulate 
your office and the POST STAND- 
ARD COMPANY upon the record- 
breaking volume of foreign busi- 
ness which you sent to us during, 
the month of March;—not alone in 
foreign advertising, but in local ad- 
vertising and circulation as well 
the record for March just passed 
exceeds the record of any previous 
month. 

With all good wishes, I remain, 

Very truly yours, 
W. E. Gardner, 
Publisher, Post-Standard. 





The circulation of the POST- 
STANDARD is now nearly 43,000 
net copies per day, which is about 
45% greater than the published 
figures of any other Syracuse 
Newspaper. 








PAUL BLOCK . Inc 


cHicasgo NEW YORK sB0sTON 











NEW YORK 


New York, April 8, 1911. 


“Paul Block, Inc., 
250 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 
Dear Mr. Block: 


I want to congratulate you and 
your staff on the alertness, thorough- 
ness and high efficiency shown in 
handling the general advertising of 
the Evening Mail. 

Through your organization, we 
are kept in instant and intimate 
touch with all that is going on 
among advertisers throughout the 
country. This knowledge in itself 
is of great‘value, aside from the 
notable increase you have made in 
our advertising from this field. 


Very truly yours, 


(Signed) Henry L. Stoddard, 
Publisher, The Evening Mail.’ 





The New York Evening Mail is 
forging steadily ahead in both cir- 
culation and advertising. 

The first three months of 1911 
show a remarkable increase over 
the same period in 1910 












PAUL BLOCK | Inc 
CHiCaco NEW YORK. soston 









express companies (anti- parcels 
post), and companies promoting 
Alaska and Brazil. 

In addition may be mentioned 
the following which have been 
unusually persistént: California 
News Service, Campbell News 
Service, Century Syndicate, Con- 
solidated Publicity Bureau, Hous- 
ton Press Bureau, Manufacturerg 
Publicity Corporation, National 
News Bureau, Official Press Bus 
reau of Switzerland, Pacific Coas{ 
News Bureau, Press Service Com! 
pany, August Wolf, of Spokane! 
oe F. Ayres, New York 

L. Harris, New York; E. C 
ae Washington, D. dl ang 
Atherton Brownell, New York. 

The good will of the powerfi 
industries that pay for their a 
vertising isa most profitable thingz 
for any newspaper to have. The 
best way of earning this good will 
is to scotch the press agent. Every 
time a newspaper prints a char 
ity item, it hurts the cause of its 
firm supporters—its advertisers. 

-+eor> — 








OPPOSE REGULATIVE BILL 

Manufacturers, wholesalers and re 
tailers of Pennsylvania are more or 
less exercised over a bill, known as the 
Salus bill, which has passed one branch 
of the Legislature, and which provides 
that all products usually sold by weight 
and measure must be sold by standard 
weight and measure, and must bear a 
statement of the weight and measure 
upon the label. 

Various trade organizations through 
out Pennsylvania are uniting to oppose 
the bill. These organizations favor a 
bill to accomplish the general object 
aimed at, but want it a national law, 
in order that all states shall be on the 
same footing. They commend the Man: 
bill, H. R. No. 29,866, introduced i: 
the last session of Congress as an 
amendment to the National pure food 
laws. 

Phe Poor Richard Club, of Philadel 
phia, objects to the bill for similar rea 
sons, and these further ones: That it 
does not allow for shrinkage and re 
duction in the weight and measure of 
merchandise, due to evaporation, chem- 
ical changes, etc., and other natural 
conditions which are in no one’s con- 
trol; and for the reason that it will in 
its present form make the retail and 
wholesale dealer subject to heavy crim- 
inal penalties for shortages in weigh 
and measure which they do not pack, 
weigh or measure, and the weight o: 
measure of which they cannot contri 
or influence 

———_+o»+—_—___ 

A new monthly poultry journal has 
appeared in Des Moines, The Golden 
Eeg. E. L. Beck is the editor. T. H 
Hall, of the Des Moines Daily Nex 
is busi ness manager. 
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WALTHAM COMPANY PRICE- 
MAINTENANCE SUIT 





Alleging an infringement of patents, 
n that certain watch movements have 
een sold in violation of the price 
ontracts at which they are placed on 
he market to be sold by the retail 
rade, the Waltham Watch Company 
as brought action against Charles A. 
xeene, New York, in the United States 
ircuit Court, New York, to restrain 

im from selling any sixteen-size watch 
arts, or watches containing the parts, 
ot less than certain scheduled prices. 

Mr. Keene, says his attorney, is de- 
‘ermined to sell merchandise at his own 
rice and in his own way. 

The Waltham Watch Company has 
rought action similar to the one com- 
menced against Montgomery Ward & 
Co, and Sears, Roebuck & Co., both 
mail-order houses of Chicago, and these 
uctions are now in the courts. 

The Waltham Watch Company has 
another and somewhat similar suit 
against Mr. Keene, which was started 
in the state courts of Massachusetts and 
transferred to the United States Cir- 
cuit Court of that district, temporarily 
restraining the defendant from adver- 
tising certain of its watches under cer- 
tain conditions. 


——_+o+—____ 
SWIPING THE OTHER 
CUSTOMERS 


MAN’S 


THE DAYTON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
AUTOMOBILES 

Dayton, Onto, April 18, 1911. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I noticed a news item in one of the 
daily papers of a scheme which was 
tried by the merchants of Worcester, 
Mass. They opened what they called a 
County Advertising Campaign, running 
free shopping excursions from the 
town of Spencer. The special cars 
used carried big banners’ inscribed 
“Free Excursion to Worcester, Worces- 
ter Merchants’ Ass’n.”” It is said that 
about 350 shoppers from Spencer took 
advantage of the opportunity and that 
they have planned to run similar ex- 
cursions from other nearby places. 

This is all very nice for Worcester, 
but what have Spencer merchants to 
say about it? 

But the particular point in this that 
interests one who has been champion- 
ing Parcels Post for some time is: 
this same ‘Worcester Merchants’ 
Ass'n” is fight‘ng Parcels Post ‘“be- 
cause it will kill the small retailer in 
the outlying districts.” 

It is to laugh. 

Griptey ApAMs. 


te 
NEW ENGLAND UPLIFT ORGAN 





Vew England Character is the name 
of a small magazine, the first number 
of which has just been launched by 
the Griffiths-Stillings Press, Inc., of 
Boston, the purpose of which is to 
promote a thorough understanding of 
New England quality amorg national 
and foreign buyers: to spread amongst 
New England employees a feeling of 
individual pride in building up New 
England, and to encourage good will 
toward the employers. 











TOLEDO 


Toledo, April 10, 1911. 
Dear Mr. Block: 

The foreign business for the 
BLADE during March was wonder- 
ful! It was great work! 

Have you also noticed the remark- 
able gains made in the local advyer- 
tising? 

Very truly yours, 
H. S. Thalheimer, 
Gen’l Mgr., Toledo Blade. 





THE TOLEDO BLADE continues 
its wonderful growth in circula- 
tion and advertising, 

The local advertising is break- 
ing records every month. 

The bills for foreign advertis- 
ing in March, just passed, were 
nearly $4,000.00 greater than for 
the month of March, 1910. 

Everybody who wishes to adver- 
tise successfully in Toledo and its 
territory uses the BLADE, 


PAUL BLOCK | Inc 
chicacc NEW YORK poston 





















ST. LOUIS 


St. Louis, Mo., April 3, 1911. 
My dear Mr. Block: 


Our Mareh gains in high class 
paid advertising have been remark- 
able. 


In the foreign advertising field 
alone, the gains you made were 
over 15,000 lines above last March, 
and I hope you will accept my best 
congratulations not only for your- 
self, but for your staff, both in New 
York and Chicago. 

Very sincerely, 


Edw. L. Preetorius, 
Publisher, St. Louis Times. 





THE ST. LOUIS TIMES has 
been a success for a long time, 
and every month not only passes 
the same month of the previous 
year, but is nearly always a rec- 
ord breaker over any previous 
month in the history of its busi- 
ness. 
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THE MAKING OF A _ PRO- 
FESSIONAL TOWN 
BUILDER 


RANGE OF CHARACTERISTICS  RE- 
QUIRED--NO  MOLLYCODDLE NEED 
APPLY—SURVEY OF A BIG FIELD 
OF NEW OPPORTUNITIES THAT OF- 
FERS JOBS OF MEN’S SIZE STRICTLY 
—A VIEW FROM THE “INSIDE” 


By M. L. H. H. Odea, 


Hamilton, Mont., Chamber 
of Commerce. 


Manager, 


It is difficult to trace the origin 
of most commercial executives, 
although we know that most of 
us are e€x-newspaper men, and we 
know that journalism is a closely 
allied vocation. In our national 
organization, the American Asso- 
ciation of Commercial Executives 
organization, we find thousands 
of newspaper men. The news- 
paper, then, is one of our schools 
of the present. and it offers the 
best training for our immediate 
graduates. 

The commercial executive of 
to-day, he who has graduated 




















COOD COVERS ARE THE RULE IN PACIFIC 
COMMUNITY BOOST LITERATURE 


from the newspaper, the press bu- 
reau. or the advertising agency. is 
a composite of several profes- 
sions. Temperamentally he has 
combined the arts of the minister, 


the business man, the actor, the 
lawyer and the physician. Ideal- 
istic, yet practical, he must fetch 
forth for his audience a healthy 
comedy. Or, with studious dis- 
section, he must be the physical 
adviser of a town. Politic, pru- 
dent, sagacious, humanitarian, fer- 
vid, he must present his ideals to 
a sympathetic congregation. He 
must carry them spiritedly t 
their anticipated climax. He must 
overlook the discouragements of 
poor “properties” and see only 
the blaze of communal realiza- 
tion. He must be a near-come- 
dian presenting to his people the 
sort of an optimistic spectacle 
they demand. For, whoever heard 
of a tragic publicist? He must 
watch the varying symptoms of 
the town and recommend such an- 
tidetes as municipal reorganiza- 
tion, industrial expansion, smoke 
abatement or public service rates 
He must minister to the moral 
needs of the city and seek its sal- 
vation through parks and play- 
grounds, housing, art commis- 
sions, city planning and charities 
and corrections. Above all, he 
must be versatile, resourceful and 
buoyant. 

I am not saying that all com- 
mercial executives do possess these 
traits, for it is an exceptional 
man who is conversant with every 
angle of this most angular pro- 
fession. At the last clinic of the 
American Association of Com- 
mercial Executives, nearly every 
participant was a _ list. Some 
were ministerial, being specialists 
in town development. Some were 
flamboyant representatives of con- 
vention towns. Some were shrewd 
seekers of new industries. Oth- 
ers specialized in deep water- 
ways, traffic bureaus, pub‘ic utili 
ties or country life. Perhaps no 
profession has a greater range ot 
distinctive branches. At the grea‘ 
annual clinic, with its delegates 
from most every corner of North 
America, the Hon. John Barrett, 
Director - General of the Pan- 
American Union, lectured on 
“How to Get More Trade from 
South America.” Other lectures, 
by specialists of national renown, 
included “Going After New !|n- 
dustries,” “Co-operation Between 
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Shippers and Transportation 
| ines,” “Foreign Trade,” “Cutting 
(ut Advertising Graft,’ “City 


l eautiful,” “Development of New 
lerritory,” and “Sentimental Fac- 
tors in City Development.” 

We are ever moving, ever en- 
avoring to attract 


a distant com- 














DECORATIVE ART ON BOOK 


LET COVER 


ERESTING 


munity with our work. Our field 
is so broad, our competitors so 
distant, that we are forced to dis- 
play our services over a large ter- 
ritory. 

And right here comes an im- 
portant factor in the training of a 
good commercial executive. Un- 
like his colleagues, he is the only 
one of his profession in a town. 
Ile does not have the close stimu- 
lation of competition, for his fel- 
low-workers are scattered all over 

great country. He must al- 
ways make an effort to assimilate 
and localize national plans. 

In face of his struggle in indi- 
vidualism, he must create a sym- 
pathetic audience. He can do 
nothing if his town decides that it 
will not grow. A minister can do 

thing with a man if that man 
has already decided that he will be 

solutely wicked. <A physician 
( do nothing if his patient in- 


INK ag 





SYRACUSE, with its thou- 
sands of skilled and well-paid 
workmen of typewriter, auto- 
mobile, piano and other high- 
grade lines of output, is a 
splendid market. It is also 
the centre of a populous and 
prosperous section. 


SYRACUSE is a city of good 
newspapers. It has three live, 
aggressive dailies that stand 


high among the “big news- 
papers of the country.” 


The Syracuse Evening Journal 


has, by sheer force of merit 
and accomplishment, taken 
first place in this splendid field. 
Its growth in circulation (it is 
now running Over 35,000 cop- 
ies daily) has been phenome- 
nal. 


Its growth in advertising 
has kept pace with its circula- 
tion growth. 


We have facts and figures 
in this connection with which 
we can demonstrate conclu- 
sively the method by which 
we can practically assure the 
success of an advertising cam- 
paign to cover Syracuse and 
vicinity. 

We are at your service, any 
time, anywhere. 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Advertising Representatives, 


Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg.. Chicago; Chemical 
Bldg., St. Louis. 
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sists upon being sick. But if the 
town, the transgressor or the pa- 
tient show any signs of redemp- 
tion, the commercial executive, the 
minister or the physician can ac- 
complish results. 

When a commercial executive 
takes up his work in a new town 
he must enter it with a receptive 
mind. He must immediately take 
on the color of his surroundings. 
Having stifled religion and poli- 
tics from his public nature, he 
must incorporate into his life all 
the essentials, thoughts and ideals 
of his new field. His ambitions 
must be those of the community. 
A quick survey acquaints him with 
the most essential requirements 
and time gives him insight into 
the functions that he must per- 
form. From the beginning he is 
paid for optimism and he must al- 
ways forget the backward-pulling 
forces, believing with all his might 
in a happy future for his town or 
community. His discouragements 
must be counterbalanced, some- 
times by most frivolous recom- 
penses and the personal satisfac- 
tion he derives from some success 
must overshadow all obstructions, 

The new profession, with all its 
vacillating requirements, its stern 
demands and its essential ideal- 
ism, offers an open field for alert 
young men, for the demand for 
good commercial executives is 
steadily increasing and the 
branches of the profession are ex- 
panding. There is an unbounded 
future for the man who goes 
“through the mill,” for he will find 
himself equipped with many va- 
ried experiences and he will find 
that his once professional opti- 
mism will have become a woven- 
in-the-woof feature of his char- 
acter. He must be prepared for 
a course in rebuffs, unappreciated 
ideas, and limited actions. Also, 
he must have the happy faculty of 
magnifying his successes so that 
they will remunerate him for any 
and all of the disadvantages. And 
if he lives up to the accepted eth- 
ics of his profession he will find 
his occupation one of great happi- 
ness. filled with good deeds. 

ain badietaee 





W. S. Child is new connected with the 
W. Montague Pearsall Advertising 
Agency, New York. 


DAVID LEE TAYLOR DINED RY 
SIX HUNDRED FRIENDS 


Advertising men from all sections of 
the country gathered at a banquet given 
at the Blackstone Hotel, Chicago, April 
17, in honor of David Lee oi y- 
lor, president of the Taylor-Critch- 
field Company. The occasion vas 
Mr. Taylor’s forty-fourth birth- 
day anniversary. Lafayette Young, 
Iowa’s retiring United States senator, 
was the chief speaker at the banquet. 
He was preceded by Dr. Charles Wil- 
liam Burkett, editor of the American 
Agriculturist, and Hal S. Ray, assistant 
eneral passenger agent of the Rock 
sland Railroad. Robert H. Davis, of 
Munsey’s Magazine, was the last 
speaker. 

“Our guest of honor this evening,” 
said Mr. Young, “is one of nature's 
true aristocrats. His title does not rest 
upon the count or recount of the bhal- 
lots at an election. He is not a for- 
mal aristocrat whose title may be taken 
from him by the donors when they 
feel so disposed. His title is one that 
by conscientious and tireless effort, 
since he entered business, he has con- 
ferred upon himself. He is the es- 
teemed head of a large business, the 
loved head of a family and a ‘hail 
fellow well met’ with his friends. 

“It is thinking of his and your type 
of man that makes me want to apolo- 
gize for having left your field of en- 
deavor to serve in the United States 
Senate. 

Dr. Burkett said his long associa- 
tion with Mr. Taylor had made him 
feel that his acquaintance is one of 
the best men he had ever known. 

“Mr. Taylor is the solid, all-gold, 
down-to-the-ground kind of a man that 
the world needs,” he said. ‘He is a 
credit to every institution with which 
he has ever been connected. His work 
in the advertising field has made him 
hundreds of friends all over the Union. 

Then the speaker urged the adver- 
tisers to unite and combat Postmaster 
General Hitchcock’s efforts to make 
changes in the postal regulations gov- 
erning postage on magazines carrying 
advertising 

Mr. Ray lauded Mr. Taylor as the 
“advertising man who stood for above- 
board methods all the way through 
the game.” He said: 

“The day of ‘blue sky’ is gone, and 
with it has vanished the ‘blue sky’ ad- 
vertiser. The new men with a greater 
regard for morality have taken their 
places, and foremost in the new crowd 
is Mr. Taylor.” Py 

Robert H. Davis concluded the for- 
mal part of the programme with hu- 
morous stories and then several of the 
banqueters, including B. C. Sammons, 
vice-president of the Corn Exchange 
National Bank, and Mr. Critchfield, Mr. 
Taylor’s partner, were called on for 
informal speeches. : 

Topical songs were rendered during 
the banquet by the Advertisers’ Quar- 
tet, and appropriate slides were thrown 
on a screen at one end of the large hall 
while the toastmaster, J. R. Woltz, in- 
troduced the speakers. 

The banquet was attended by about 
600 guests. 
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MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


is the only Minnesota or Dakota Agri- 
cultural paper that puts its money 
against its own circulation statements. 


For a great many years FARM, 
STOCK AND HOME shas_shad 
$100.00 up with Printers’ Ink, to be 
forfeited if a false circulation state- 
ment was made. When FARM, 
STOCK AND HOME és states _ its 


circulation at 


100,000 


you can bet that it has it. If circulation 
is a factor in determining the selection 
of mediums, then a 100,000 circulation 
that you know about, should be better 
than 140,000; 90,000 or 60,000 that 
you must guess about, especially if you 
can buy space cheaper per line per 
thousand in the 100,000 circulation 
than you can in the guesswork kind. 
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THE SELLING POWER OF 
“BIG COPY” 

THE PSYCHOLOGY OF SIZE IN FORMU- 
LATING A CAMPAIGN—OPPORTU- 
NITY TO TELL THE STORY—THE 
LAZY HUMAN MIND—FROM AD- 
DRESS BEFORE DETROIT ADCRAFT- 
ERS 

By Clarence Vredenburg, 
Director of Copy, Charles H. Fuller 
Company, Advertsing Agents, 
Chicago. 

Is it wise to use big copy 
throughout an advertising cam- 
paign? By “big copy” we mean 
full copy, copy with heads and 
subheads. plenty of paragraphs, 
anti-climaxes and climaxes, pro 
and con, presentation, discuss‘on 
and conclusion, giving the reader 
much of the whole story with 
every possibility developed to its 
best, all organized, balanced, pro- 
portioned. 

This kind of copy represents 
some of the largest current ad- 
vertising campaigrs. It has been 
determined that in the hands of 
experts it becomes an exceed- 
ingly fascinating vehicle for sell- 
ing argument—one that offers the 
seasoned campaigner the free and 
full play of all his powers of ex- 
pression and argumert. 

Of course, we know of many 
advertisers who start the cam- 
pa‘gn with a full page. then run 
down the scale of halves. quar- 
ters, eighths end rate holders 
Such advertisers are not “big 
copy” advertisers. The bulk of 
their campaigns is made up of 
six-inch single-column newspaper 
“readers.” We will consider only 
the advertiser who makes “big 
copy” the distinct character of 
his advertising. 

Let us answer this question by 
considering, first. the value of a 
policy; second, the effect of “big- 
ness” within the copy; third, the 
effect of “bigness” outside the 
copy. 

Our primary consideration, 
then, is the value of a policy. 

\ clear and exact knowledge of 
what advertising must accoin- 
plish never fails of a policy. If 
it does not coolly calculate it and 
run in it as in a groove, then it 


follows it out of sheer conscious- 
ness to the end to be reached. 
The shortest distance between 
two points is a straight line. The 
straight line in advertising is a 
policy. That the shortest dis- 
tance between a buyer and a 
seller is a logically correct policy 
becomes an axiom in advertising. 

A policy once definitely estab- 
lished) harmonizing with that of 
the sales department, and the 
whole comp'exion of the business, 
often is the solution of almost 
all the problem. We know that 
herein largely rests the secret of 
the failure of the advertiser ig- 
norant of advertising and of the 
success of the advertiser keen to 
its fundamentals. 

We have arrived at our second 
step—a discussion of the effect of 
“bigness” within the copy when 
“big copv” is a definite policy. 

“Big copy” impl’es big space 
Big space with “big copy” always 
permits imposing disp'av and ar- 
rangemert. Mere size is a mat- 
ter of proportion. Proportion al- 
ways leads to comparison. The 
human mind has always been im- 
pressed by the larger size. “Big- 
ness’ creates a favorable impres- 
sion at first sight. In a man, 
combined with personality, it is 
convincing and in an advertise- 
iment, combined with strong dis- 
play and vital text. it likewise 
predisposes the reader. 

“Bigness” involves size, as a 
proportion, and fullness as_ to 
wordine. It therefore appeals to 
more than a sense of proportion 
It invites more than comparison 
It predisposes by more than a pre- 
ponderance of space. It has space 
and display and text in the same 
proportion; therefore adds a dis- 
tinct personality, which. in the 
correct combination, convinces 
after it pred‘snoses. 

The brain is the laziest organ 
of the body. Thinking, in the 
average person, requires unusual 
effort. The* mind will not come 
to the idea. It must be aroused 
The material must be furnished 
The idea must come to the mind 
The more size. contrast, expos! 
t'on, the more I‘kelv is the aver 
ave mind to be impressed and the 
more likely is the average m'nii 
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Display Advertising 


IN THE 


Boston Newspapers 


Having Daily and Sunday Editions for 
the first three months of 1911 com- 
pared with the same months in 1910. 


AMERICAN - 4,2321/, Gain 4123/4 
POST - - - 4,140 Loss 194'/, 
GLOBE - - 4,088 Loss 31°% 
JOURNAL - - 2,161',4 Loss 314'4 


HERALD - 1,7843/, Loss 873°/, 


In addition to the display gain the 
American GAINED during the same 
period 130 3-4 columns in classified 
advertising. 


The Boston American Has the Largest 
Circulation in New England 


Evening and Sunday Now Over 
380,000 


THAT TELLS THE STORY 


EASTERN REPRESENT ATIVE WESTERN REPRESENTATIVE 
JAMES C. DAYTON FRANK P. FUOSS 
225 5th Ave., New York 235 West Madison St., Chicago 
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to be given an actually lasting 
first impression. 

We easily recognize herein a 
vital argument in favor of “big 
copy” as a policy to be pursued 
relentlessly. All of us recognize 
why the “big copy” campaigns of 
certain national advertisers have 
made permanent buyers while we 
are convinced that shallow copy, 
meager wording and small space 
in these cases might have been 
inconsistent in results, because 
many times ‘hey leave no lasting 
impression. 

It is the way of the world to 
grant precedence to things which 
are big. In the minds of men, 
the trend of the times is toward 
bulk. Whether it is a corpora- 
tion, a political party, or a sum 
of money, a steamship, an earth- 
quake, or a fire in a block of tene- 
ments, the average mind does not 
analyze to find causes and then 
arrive at results. It accepts the 
verdict of the majority, follows 
with the mass, bows before the 
great, worships a power. 

The “big” advertisement is the 
one that commands attention. It 
is the one that takes precedence 
over the smaller spaces. It is the 
one that with the big display, big 
copy, big thoughts, grips the at- 
tention, inspires respect and con- 
fidence, and produces conviction. 
It is the one that accomplishes the 
most for the advertiser in the 
first glance. It is the one that 
leaves an impression, whether it 
is read or not—an impression that 
classifies the advertiser with the 
other big space users. 

“Big copy” does more. It per- 
mits the organization for the 
prospective buyer of all the sell- 
ing arguments. As a policy it al- 
lows the constant development 
and amplification of this organi- 
zation. It carries an imposing 
front because the copy writer has 
grasped every detail of his sub- 
ject and arranged all into a co- 
herent whole so that the reader 
receives the full force, the whole 
broadside of what is in favor of 
the advertised goods. He sees a 
heading emphasizing the saving 
to be made at once, a subheading 
reminding him that thousands of 
people recommend this purchase 
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to him, text that describes th 
goods and offers proofs. 

Another subhead sets forth 
reason why the article will p: 
for itself when purchased, a: - 
other calls attention to -an iroi - 
clad guarantee and another to 
handsome free book, which tlhe 
reader is urged to write for 
once. Under all these subhea: 
is text emphasizing the impx 
tance and advantages of each a: 
the combined force of all is 
give the reader the convicti: 
that he ought to have the article 
and that the least he can do is to 
write for the very attractive free 
book. Thus a stranger is con- 
verted into an inquiry and con- 
signed to the tender mercies of 
the follow-up. This organization, 
planned within one piece of copy, 
may be extended in a series with 
different aspects of the whole 
subject turned inside out for the 
daily, weekly or monthly consid- 
eration of readers. 

“Big copy,” as a policy, there- 
fore, exhausts the advertising 
possibilities of any subject. Here- 
in, its peculiar function is dis- 
covered. It does more toward ac- 
coniplishing actual sales for many 
mail-order and merchandising ac- 
counts than any other type of 
copy or copy policy. In fact, it 
is impossible for a lesser kind of 
copy to do the work of “big copy’ 
for these classes of advertisers. 
It ought to be as “big copy” as 
possible if it is going to sell goods 
direct by mail. It ought to be 
“big copy” if it is going to send a 
customer to a dealer with his 
mind made up to buy the adver- 
tised | article. It must be “big 
copy” to get a volume of inquiries 
on which it is possible to effect 
sales with the first letter in the 
cases of a large number of mer- 
chandising accounts. 

All advertising is education. A 
“big copy” policy educates. be- 
cause it develops the subject. 
turns it inside out, gives all the 
details—makes the reader under- 
stand. Each piece of “big vig fl 
repeats sufficiently to make up | 
any failings of his memory, pve 
sufficient detail to answer all /i!s 
questions and to enable him to 
send in his order more fully sat's- 
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ed than he would be if acting on 
imuch less knowledge. 

No advertising policy has ever 
jailed simply because it was a “big 
copy” policy. In considering ad- 
vertising successes and failures, it 
hecomes almost self-evident that 
ii the copy failed it was due to 
ciuses other than that the copy 
was “big copy.” An _ insufficient 
product, poor argument, poor dis- 
play, too much copy for the space 
may be blamed, but “big copy’ 
organized and attractive has never 
heen the cause of an advertising 
fuilure. On the contrary, many 
notable instances in the advertis- 
ing successes of recent years dem- 
oustrate that a “big copy” policy 
has been the salvation of many 


an advertiser and many a prod- | 


uct. 


ing from the advertising. Of re- 
cent years many successes in agri- 
cultural and industrial advertis- 


ing, notably land, railroad mate- | 


rials and machinery accounts, 
have had the effect of classifying 
certain subjects as “big copy” sub- 
jects and no one would dare com- 
pete with the present advertisers 
in their lines without inaugurat- 
ing a “big copy” campaign and ad- 
hering strictly to a “big copy” 
policy. 


It is interesting to compare the | 


competitive effect of a “big copy” 
policy to that of a small copy pol- 
icy. Here comes the “big copy” 
advertiser. His very approach is 
bristling. You can see his whole 
armament—the thirteen-inch guns 
looming out of mighty battleship 
and the rapid-fire artillery speak- 
ing from the turrets. He opens 


up on you with a booming claim: | 
“TEN THOUSAND AMERICAN HOUSE- | 


WIVES RECOMMEND MY EMPIRE 
SEWING MACHINE TO YOU.” 

He tells 

He quotes 
imagines 

sympathizes 


He tells you the why. 
you the wherefore. 
your customers. He 
your experiences, 


with you, then holds up to you | 


your awful wastefulness of your 
time, your strength and money in 





The additional cost of space and | 
preparation in a “big copy” cam- | 
paign is always justified if the ad- | 
vertiser is equipped to derive the | 
full benefit of all the results com- | 





It means money in the 
pockets of the adver- 
tiser— 


An investment in Les- 
lie’s Weekly. 


Proof: 


Anadvertiser invested 
$247.50 in Leslie’s and 
received 28 orders 
amounting to $2151.00. 
This advertiser says that 
it is the best on his list. 


We have many similar 
letters from our adver- 


_ tising patrons. 


Are you profiting by 
Leslie’s Weekly adver- 
tising columns? 


Leslies 


ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY 


ALLAN C. HOFFMAN 
Advertising Manager 
225 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


CHARLES B. NICHOLS 
Western Manager 
Marquette Building 
Chicago 
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neg ecting to use his sewing ma- 
chine. He presumes to tell you 
what your husband thinks about it. 
By this time, if you are not a 
hardened and_ unsentimental 
housewife, you are awakening to 
the wonderful realization that the 
Empire Sewing Machine is really 
delightful, helpful and interesting 
and when he mentions a 100-page, 
illustrated book—*How to Make 
Your Own Dresses on the E mpire 
Sewing Machine,” you have for- 
gotten Wheeler & Wilson, and the 
rest. You want the book and are 
going to have it. And the coupon 
and the trial offer do the rest. 

The maker of the Empire ac- 
tually sells you a sewing machine. 
And, wonder of wonders—you 
have forgotten all about that 
forty-one story building down in 
New York City, 

The maker of the Empire, in 
his copy, has created a beautiful 
ideal with your home as the set- 
ting and the Empire as the center, 
and you as the judge. The com- 


petitor who simply showed you 

S sew £ ac S ae la Co 
hi wing machin itl ic 
ture and a few scattering words 


gave you the impression that he 
was but one of the rest of the 
sewing machine makers. The Em- 
pire maker stood out alone. 

If one manufacturer among 
several using small copy breaks 
out from the ranks and launches 

“big copy” policy, the others in 
time are bound to follow suit. 
Their best success in neutralizing 
the good effect of his change of 
policy lies in so doing. Take the 
present advertisers in all mail- 
order lines and merchants and 
manufacturers generally who ad- 
vertise in mail order and agricul- 
tural papers. 

The experience of these adver- 
tisers during the last twenty-five 
vears has been a constant demon- 
stration of the efficiency of “big 
copy” just as big as money and 
space allow. To be more specific, 
I refer to the advertising of home 
furnishings, foods, cleansers, ma- 
chinery, wagons, automobiles, 
paints, medicines, and the rest 
which suggest the names of well- 
known advert‘sers. And_ while 
we must not forget that many of 
these lines are represented by ad- 
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vertisers who adhere strongly 1 
the shallow copy idea—to tl 
value of a name, a reputation, a 
impression given and carried wit 
a picture and a few words, ye! 
the man who wants to get resul 
direct from his advertising 

using “big copy.” 

If he runs a few 
the “There’s a Reason” order 
or a few pages of scanty cop 
he’s taking most of his time pri 
paring other “big copy” advertise- 
ments to make sure that he has 
covered the ground. 

This consideration of the effect 
of a “big copy” policy on comp: 
tition leads into another impo 
tant phase of this subject. That 
- in the introduction of articles 
by the advertising of “free” books, 
samples or trial offers. A large 
proportion, of the manufacturers 
and merchants who advertise 
“free” goods use “big copy.” They 
wish to impress consumers with 
the unusualness of their offers. 
They wish consumers to apprec 
ate how conscientious they are i 
making and pricing their goods. 

The manufacturer or merchant 
advertising to back up his distribu- 
tion does well to depend on “big 
copy” because it takes a possible 
customer of one of his dealers 
and prepares that customer for 
that dealer. Instead, of going to 
the dealer with little knowledge of 
what he is going *to ask for, the 
prospect has its features at his 
finger tips and he is substitution- 
proof as well as’in many cases 
“sold” before he enters the store 

The advantages to the dealer are 
obvious. His sales are automatic 
He does not have to spend time 
explaining. He becomes more of 
an order taker. The “big copy” 
reaches into his store and educates 
him and his clerks. It affords them 
the talk that helps to move the 
goods when talk is necessary. Th 
“big copy” enables him to do bet 
ter local advertising These fea- 
tures must be recognized by every 
manufacturer and | 


rateholders ¢ 


1 


merchart who 
is going to back up distribution ef- 
fectively. 

A “big copy” 
ganizing advertiser, 
consumer for the 
transfer of goods 


policy pays in or- 
dealer and 
economical 
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Educating Nebraska Dealers 








“It was one of the surprises of this 
campaign that the farm journal ad- 
vertising brought replies of which 
8 PER CENT. WERE FROM DEAL- 
ERS.’’—Angle Mfg. Co. 








One of the eight farm papers used hy the Angle 
Manufacturing Company in this campaign was the 
NEBRASKA FARMER. 


There are 2,000 Nebraska Dealers, in addition to 
40,000 prosperous Nebraska farmers, who pay in ad- 
vance for and read the NEBRASKA FARMER. 


The large circulation of the NEBRASKA FARMER 
amongst dealers, is the result of a Campaign of Edu- 
cation in which we urged the importance to them of 
handling and pushing articles advertised through the 
farmer's favorite paper. 


Send for a copy of our booklet, “The Results of 
One Year’s Campaign to Nebraska Dealers.” This 
contains all kinds of information regarding the articles 
sold by dealers to farmers—this information being 
given by the dealers themselves. 

The NEBRASKA FARMER is owned and_ pub- 


pegs by farmers who own and operate 50,000 acres 


f Nebraska land. 
During the latter part of May we will be represented 
on a trade excursion, touring the state, and shall be 


glad to furnish special information from dealers upon 
request. 


NEBRASKA FARMER, Lincoln, Neb. 


Under the Editorial and Busi t of S. R. McKelvie 




















New York Office 
8S. E. LEITH, Mgr. 
5th Ave. Bidg. 


Chicago Office 
F. A. DENNESON, Mgr. 
Steger Bldg. 
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BIG RETAIL CO-OPERATIVE 
PLAN UNDER WAY 





=~ 


JNITED STORES ASSOCIATION, WITH 
FORMIDABLE BACKING AND TALENT, 
1S ORGANIZING STORES IN NEW 
YORK—WILL NOT MANUFACTURE 
—UNIQUE PLAN OF OPERATION 





The “United Stores Associa- 
tion” is the name of a $1,000,000 
corporation which has just opened 
extensive offices in New York, 
with the aim of introducing into 
this country the co-operative 
movement that has been so suc- 
cessful in England and some Eu- 
ropean countries. 

The object of the association 
is to enable all the responsible 
New York reta‘lers of groceries, 
dry goods, drugs, shoes, hats, 
meats, bre.u, milk, clothing, to 
buy together, advertise together, 
deliver together, etc., with a view 
to reducing the cost of doing 
business, and allowing the associ- 
ation to distribute monthly from 
its offices at six per cent rebate 
from the amount of their pur- 
chases, if they become members 
of the association. 

The men actively engaged in 
promoting the United Stores 
movement are C. M. Wessells, 
who organized the Grocery Al- 
lied Trade Press and harmonized 
the relations of the National As- 
sociation of Retail Grocers with 
national advertisers; Roland Onf- 
froy, who organized the Pacific- 
American Fisheries Company; C. 
Paul Magenlocher, of the execu- 
tive staff of the International 
Correspondence Schools, of 
Scranton, Pa.; Walter S. Pope, 
formerly Eastern manager of the 
Royal Baking Powder Company 
and afterwards a member of the 
firm of John Scott & Co., whole- 
sale grocers of Philadelphia; 
Charles D. Roehr, president of 
the Magazine & Book Company; 
E. F. Olmsted, formerly advertis- 
ing manager of the Shredded 
Wheat Company; George W. B. 
Fletcher. president of the Mitch- 
ell-Fletcher Company, retail gro- 
cers of Philadelphia; Hon. P. F. 
Egan, ex-minister to Chile; and 
George W. Kenyon, president of 


the Sackett-Wilhelms Company, 
lithographers. 

A permanent organization is to 
be effected this week. Mr. Wes- 
sells will be general manager and 
Mr. Olmsted director of publicity 
It is expected that Thomas J 
Foster, founder and head of 
the International Correspondence 
schools, will be president. 

Dealers of the best caliber ar: 
to be secured as members on pay- 
ment of a fee. They will buy 
their stocks then from the Asso- 
ciation’s warehouses, and give 
consumers a receipt for all pur- 
chases. Consumers will pay $2 
to become members (getting an 
accident insurance policy as a bo- 
nus), and may then exchange 
their purchase receipts monthly 
for cash to the extent of six per 
cent of the. gross purchases they 
represent. Large space newspa- 
per advertising for the associa- 
tion’s stores, together with house- 
to-house canvassers, will assist in 
securing patrons for the associa- 
tion’s stores. The individuality of 
the dealer is not to be disturbed 
in any way. 

The association has _ firmly 
turned its head away from the 
temptation to manufacture goods 
under its own brand name, and 
promises to work hand in glove 
with the maker of advertised 
products. Prices will be main- 
tained wherever they are now 
maintained, and private brand 
goods will be discouraged. No 
manufacturers are’ said to be 
financially interested, but the off- 
cials of the national and local re- 
tailers’ associations are interested, 
and are viewing the association as 
a means of meeting chain store 
competition on its own grounds. 

At present individual retailers 
cannot afford to advertise because 
of restricted local patronage, but 
the association is planning exten- 
sive and_ effective advertising. 
Two-thirds of the gross income of 
the company is to be returned to 
consumers, and the remaining 
third is to be divided equally be- 
tween advertising and cost ot op- 
eration. Even where no quantity 
prices can be secured from manu- 
facturers, the jobbing price wi! 
give the needed margin, as it is 
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FACTS vs. CONFUSION 


There is Only One Kind of Newspaper Circulation Statement that is 
Both Accurate and Convincing—A Statement of Net Paid Circulatioz. 








THE RECORD-HERALD prints on its editorial page every 
day a sworn statement of net paid circulation, Daily and Sunday, 
for the preceding month. This statement excludes all copies 
spoiled in printing, all exchanges and free copies of every de- 
scription and all returns. 

THE RECORD-HERALD is the only morning papér in Chi- 
cago that makes a sworn statement of net paid circulation. 

THE RECORD-HERALD has not a single copy of Coupon 
circulation. Coupon circulation is a trap for the unwary ad- 
vertiser. Thousands upon thousands of a single issue’are bought 
for the coupon—which is clipped out—the paper being thrown 
away. Think of the waste! 

THE RECORD-HERALD does not base its circulation state- 
ment on the accumulation of the Sunday and Daily issues divided 
by the number of days in the week or month. It states the net 
paid circulation of the Daily issue and the Sunday issue sepa- 
rately. 

THE RECORD-HERALD_ maintains that it has the only 
known morning newspaper circulation in Chicago, because no 
living man can separate newspaper circulation from coupon cir- 
culation, with millions of votes cast for this, that or the other 
prize. 

THE RECORD-HERALD, during March, had an average 
daily net paid circulation exceeding 210,000 copies—a gain in six 
months of over 72,000—and an average Sunday net paid circula- 
tion exceeding 225,000—a gain in six months of over 42,000 
copies. 

THE RECORD-HERALD persists in the confident sus- 
picion that its own daily circulation is the largest net paid 
morning circulation in Chicago. 


MARCH ADVERTISING GAIN 


In March, 1911, THE RECORD-HERALD gained 78 columns 
of advertising over March, 1910, and it was the only morning 
paper in Chicago which gained. 


ennai 210,000 
SUA Dears 220,000 


THE CHICAGO RECORD - HERALD 


Largest KNOWN Morning Circulation in Chicago 
§Monzommme €2,000 Per ram 
6 Months’ GAIN SUNDAY 
= 42,000 


————EXCEEDING NET PAID 
































J. B. WOODWARD, Eastern Representative, 710 Times Building, New York 
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Can a Custom Tailor 


Make 
Advertising Pay? 


KNOW my business is 

increasing, but | get a lot 
of pleasure in laying that to 
this — my customers have 
always told their frends who 
makes their clothes. 


Stil I want to believe that 
advertising pays. 


That is why I am advertising 
in PRINTERS’ INK. 1 
want to find out. I know 
Advertising Men want my 
kind of clothes. | believe 
they will like my work. | 
am sure advertising men 


should be the best possible 


prospects. 


If advertising to Advertising 
Men pays, | know advertis- 
ing to other well-dressed men 
will pay me. 


Won't it? 


vroom- 
W tailor 


Gifty five 
poe oer 


at 27th Street 
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figured that it will cost but tw: 
per cent to handle business. Wit! 
the 3,000 New York grocers it ex 
pects to secure and a co-operative 
warchouse and delivery, big sav 
ings are looked for. Credits 
charities and savings accounts are 
to be handled co-operatively fo: 
mutual benetit, and trade and la 
hor organizations are to be en 
listed to join in the co-operativ: 
movement. Reduction of the hig 


cost of living will be the chie 
slogan to consumers. A magazin 
for consumers is also contem 


plated. 
it is expected that the ruinous 


and deliberate competition and 
under-pricing with which chai: 
stores drive out retailers fro 


profitable locations (even thoug! 
the store is operated at a loss un 
til the dealer gives up) will lx 
met by this plan. It is said that 
out of the 13,000 groceries in New 
York City there are only 2,963 
which are rated at $500 or better 

in other words, there are 10,000 
irresponsible grocers in New York 
City. 

Similar companies are said t 
be ready for organization in St 
Paul, Boston, Philadeiphia and 
other cities, as soon as the plan 


has been proved in New York 
+o — 
MISS GILDER STARTS “TH! 
READER” 
Miss Jeanette Gilder, editor of Put 


nam's and the Reader until it was dis 
continued, started last month a new 





book magazne called The Rea 
t contains “The Lounger,” a_ chatty 
rary department which Miss Gilde 





> famous in Putnam's; also depart 
such as “The Live Books 
the Month,” “Books Everyone is Read 
ing,’ “The Best Things in the Mag 
7 ,’ and “Bright Thoughts from 
Bright Books.”’ 

The Reader, published from New 
York, will not be on sale, editions being 
subscribed to by booksellers, who pre 
sent them free to customers. Twer 
publishers are represented in the 
vertisirg pages of the first number. 

«0» wi 

Fr. C. Sutcliffe, connected with the 
advert’sing department of the Dodg 
Manufacturing Company, at Mishawaka, 
Ind., for ten years, has resigned. He 
is one of the incorporators of a print 
ing company in South Bend, recent 

incorporated at $50,000. 

The Beaumont, Texas, Daily Ent 
prise has been elected to members! 
in the American Newspaper Publishe 
Association. 
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| the Woman Has the Say! 
i a 
siiv. In buying, renting or furnishing the home, pro- 
hig viding food, clothing, and supplying amusement 
chie for the home circle, selecting men’s wear or pur- 
tem chasing an automobile, women exercise the con- 


trolling influence. 


seni To reach the women of Philadelphia at the least 


ana 


hai: possible cost, tell your facts in 

iro 1 

fi e 

- | The Evening Telegraph 


2,963 


etter “The Home Newspaper of Philadelphia” 


0,000 
york ~f . ° . . . 
go% of its circulation is concentrated in homes 
dt of Philadelphia and its immediate environs. 


plan Net Paid Daily Average for 
ork March, 1911 


. 108,210 Copies 


Results to the advertiser is the reason why The 
Telegraph in January, February and March, 1911, 





Read was the only newspaper that regularly carried the 
trom advertisements of the seven great department 
New stores of Philadelphia. Any advertiser can safely 


follow the judgment of the men who direct these 
stores. They are in the closest possible day-by- 
day touch with the pulling power of each Phila- 
) the delphia newspaper. 

pais, The phenomenal gains made by The Evening 
Telegraph in 1910—nearly one million agate lines 
- —still continue. 87034 columns of display ad- 
vertising were published in March, 1911, more 
rsh'p than in March, 1910. Minimum rate, 14c. 


J. F. KELLY, Advertising Manager 
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FOR COMMER( ABROAD 

Arrangements for the tour of Eu 
rope, to be made by a party of busi- 
ness men representing all sections of 
the country, during the coming summer, 
under the auspices of the Boston Cham- 
ber of Commerce, are nearing comple- 
limit of delegates has been 


LAL TOUR 


tion. The 
fixed at 100. 


The tour presents an opportunity to 
secure at first hand information regard 
ing the best things that are being done 


in European centers of industry and to 
observe European methods of handling 
and solying important industrial, com 
mercial and municipal problems. 

The economic benefit of applying the 





best of these conditions in this country 
would be of inestimable value. 

Full details of the itinerary of the 
tour will be sent on application. The 
party sails from Boston on the /vernia 
June 12, landing in Liverpool June 22, 
and will visit leading cities. It will 
leave Paris about August 15, returning 
via Cherbourg, reaching New York Au 
gust 23. 

+0 
CAR AD COMPETITION 

An advertising competition has been 

conducted by the Bank of Long Island 


best and 
cards pro- 
bank in 


N. .. for the 
e set of three car 
advertising the 


in Jamaica 
most effecti 
duced in 








railroad cars. There were 115 con 
testants from all over Long Island, and 
even from Massachusetts and New 
Jersey. The judges were Herbert F. 
Gunnison, of the Brooklyn Daily Eagle; 
Charles McCoy Snyder, of the Street 
Railways Advertising Company of New 









York, and John L. Matthews, of the 
Brooklyn Daily Times. 

The prizes were awarded as follows: 
Mrs. ra sr, of 55 Cleveland 
avenue, xckaway, first prize of 











a year’s commutation tickets to New 
York, or $75 in cash; Hl. B. Martin, of 
Bayside, second prize, $25, and H. W 
Smith, Far Rockaway, third prize, $10. 
‘he three prize winners are all ama 
teurs. 
+or - — 
ROMANCE IN THE WANT 
COLUMNS 

The Chicago Tribune offered $300 
in prizes for true stories of successful 
results obtained from use of the want 
columns. .\mong the 600 replies were 
human-interest documents which are 
serving as full-page feature stories in 











the Sunday edition. The girl who got 
1 husband, the chauffeur who secured 
a trip to Europe and the man who 
went from $60 a month to $10,000 a 
year all furnish interesting readins 
Just as many fact-romances are hid 
den in the display columns as among 
the wants. A prize contest might not 
bring them to the surface but they are 


there, just the sime. 


+e,  - —— 


The Social Democratic Publishing 
Company, of Milwaukee, will bond its 
plant in $100,000 in order to establish 
a Social Democratic daily paper in Mil- 


waukee. 


INK 


USING A HOUSE ORGAN TO MEE1 
COMPE TITION 
“salesman in the Barcalo Manufac 
turing Company, of Buffalo, wrote h 


firm in an evidently distressed spir 
that a competitor had offered to dup! 
cate every pattern in the Barcalo lin 
(beds, cribs, etc.) and give a large 
discount to the dealer. 

Did the Barcalo company revise i: 
price lists, or did it tell the salesma 
to meet very quietly the other concern 
price in order to keep trade? It d 

It published an account of tl 
ident is its dealer house organ calle 
Getting Together, and to this annexe 
a progressive sermon to the retaile 
good enough to be quoted in part: 

Our position in a matter of this 





kind is that it is best to let such a 
competitor have that business, and 
have so much of it that he will rid 


the industry of such a nuisance as 
himself. 

On the other hand, we must 
thank him for the compliment. W<« 
feel that we have gained a good 
deal in our service and product 
when our competitor is so anxious 
to advertise that he is willing to 
reproduce our patterns, but at the 
same time we would suggest to the 
dealer that he do not pin any faith 
to the statement of a man who will 
say that he is willing to produce a 


Barealo design for the same or less 
money. If he is unable to creat 
strong, individual designs, and: s 
to organize his factory as to win 
business for himself and his prod 
uct and service, because of thei 
merits, he will be unable to giv: 


and service fo 
even for the same 


tarcalo designs 
money, or 
money. 

What great store ever 
its position through the 
copying of its competitor 
the street? No degree of 
can be attained in this way 


1 
less 


attained 
servile 
across 
success 
and 





you, as a dealer, follow the plan of 
merely copying, and are unable to 
throw your own individuality into 
your business, you will be in the 
same boat as the poor fellow cite: 
above. The best claim that you 
will ever be able to make will be 
that you are willing to give a cel 

tain article at a less price than 
your competitor. Your best suc 
cess depends, not on selling the 
same article for less money, but o1 
giving such efficient service with 


the article that you do sell, an 
establishing your reputation 
such a high plane, that you can wir 
customers for your store to b 
your merchandise at your price 
the price you know to be right an 
to be necessary for you to carry « 
your business successfully. © Whe: 
you begin to make your prices on 
the basis of five per cent, or ar 


per cent, below your competito: 
and take that as your standard 
doing business, you have given 


first. mortgage to the sheriff. Yo 
business, to be successful, has g 
to rest on: its own basis; and y 
have got to win business because 
the particular merit, which you a 
able to advertise. 





MEE 


nufac 
te h 
spir 
dup! 
o lin 
large 


ise j 
esma 
cern 


It did 


of tl 
calle 
Inexe 
‘taile 
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Increased Business Both in Regard 
to Circulation and Advertising 
Has eo 


be 


Esr'p 


Dberliser. ¥ 


'APER 





to Seek New and Larger Quarters 
to Accommodate its New Equip- 
ment for Handling Business. 


The Globe has just ordered 
One Goss High-Speed Sextuple Press 
One Hoe High-Speed Sextuple Press 
One Double Junior Auto-Plate and Shaver 
Four Wesel Electric Drying Tables 
Five Kohler System Electrical Press Controls 


all for immediate delivery in its new quarters. 


When this and other machinery are installed the 
Globe will have five fast sextuple presses in service, 
and the largest and most up-to-date mechanical equip- 
ment of any exciusively evening ner in New York. 


NOTHING SUCCEEDS LIKE SU CCESS ! 


The Globe is the only high-class evening paper in 
New York that issues definite detailed sworn circu‘a- 
tion statements, submits to examination by the Asso- 
ciation of American Advertisers, and thus guarantees 
advertisers a known quantity of quality circulation for 
every dollar spent in its columns. j 


OMARA & ORMSBEE 
Foreign Advertising Representatives 
jrunswick Building 
New York 
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Why These Four Fam 


Is because they are read 
by real farmers 



















Indeed, they're too 





technical and prac- |: C. } ArHWEST 
tical for the suburb- ‘er MSTEAD 
anite and dooryard 

farmer—though the ies 

big country estate 

owner reads them— 


and too irritatingly 
stimulating for the 
man who is content 
to be a mere grub- 
bing, cabbage patch 


farmer. 









winneapolis, mine. 


The Four Ora 


life, and purchasing “advertised goods” the same as the city peopld 
of the high prices they have been receiving for their produce, b 


ORANGE JUI 


Western Offices 
1209 Peoples Gas Bldg., CHICAGO, ILL. 335 Palace Bldg., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 31 
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Fam Papers Sell Goods 


the thinkers and big men 
in the farming business 

















Our papers don't 
amuse—they instruct 
in the business of 
farming, because of 
the stimulating qual- 
ity of their contents, 
their keen insight 
and clear exposition 
of the agricultural 
situation, their ac- 
curate market and 
crop reports. 








mi. New York, w. y, 


Pe ning 
nge Judd Weeklies 


are maki and spending money for the luxuries, as well as the necessities, of 
ity peopl Their prosperity is permanent because it is the result not alone 
oduce, bufof the modern business principles they have applied to farming. 









| as well dagricultural advertisers, who have proved their advertising and selling value. 
mer, the Gatral West; American Agriculturist, the Middle and Southern States; New 
ising powegn this circulation. No medical or financial advertisements taken. All adver- 
our “Facts Bbout the New Farmer” booklets. 


D COMPANY 


Headquarters Eastern Office 
IS, MINN. 315 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK, N. Y. Myrick Bldg., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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We are the exclusive 
National Selling Agents 
for the space of more 
than three-fourths of the 
carsin the United States, 
Canada, Cuba, Mexico, 
Porto Rico, Brazil and 
fhe Philippine Islands 


STREET RAILWAYS 
ADVERTISING COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: FLATIRON 
BUILDING, NEW YORK 


WESTERN OFFICE PACIFIC COAST OFFICE 
FIRST NAT'L BANK BLDG. 242 CALIFORNIA STREET 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 

















some 


mani 
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WHEN SLIDING RATES BE- 


COME ABSURD 

WHAT IS A FAIR RATE ?—SOME ETH- 
ICAL AND PRACTICAL CONSIDERA- 
TIONS ABOUT MAXIMUM AND 
MINIMUM CHARGES FOR SPACE— 
PROFIT LIES IN ENCOURAGING NEW 
ADVERTISERS WITH A LOW MINI- 
MUM RATE 


By LE. T. Gundlach, 
Vresident, Gundlach Advertising Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

[EpirortaL Note—At the time of the 

N. P. A. conventions year after year, 
advertising agents, advertising managers 
and others have advocated that newspaner 
publishers get together to standardize 
ewspaper advertising rates. ( omplaints 
ave been many against the difficulties 
nd uncertainties of doing business with 
some newspapers. Many prominent 
iewSpaper publishers are agreed as to 
the wisdom of some such action; and 
the following article ought to increase 
he number who see the situation clearly 
and call for some action. ] 

A publisher once said to me 
that there was only one fair rate. 
\nd that rate, he said, was a rate 
it. which the publisher could 
ake the most money. 

Of course, he did not mean a 
‘ut rate, he meant the highest 
iossible rate which he could 
steadily maintain. 

There may be good philosophy 
in this; for the publisher is the 
manufacturer of an article and he 
has a right to set his own price. 
lf he states the circulation hon- 
estly, the advertiser can omit the 
paper or use it as he pleases. ; 

In a supplementary way it 1s 
equally proper for the publisher 
to make a sliding rate or a flat 
rate as he chooses. I have some- 
times read articles in the adver- 
tising journals to the effect that 
the flat rate is the only honest 
rate. And various other attacks 
upon the sliding rate on ethical 
grounds. 

There is hardly good sense in 
sich attacks. If I were a pub- 
lisher and found it more profit- 
able to have a sliding rate with 
discounts for time or space rather 
than a flat rate, you may be very 
sure I should adopt the sliding 
rite. , 

But I want to direct the atten- 
tion in this brief article to the ab- 
surdities in sliding rates which 
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in 


are neither in good sense fruitful 
of best results for advertiser nor 
good business for the publishers: 

lake, ‘for instance, a paper I 
know in California. | saw a rate 
card of this paper quoting a rate 
of six and three-sevenths cents 
per line for less than 1,400 lines 
and down to two and four- 
sevenths cents per line for 14,000 
lines and over. 

Now here is a publisher who 
confesses that he wants three 
times as much as his minimum 
rate for less than 1,400 lines, In 
other words, the small advertiser 
must pay three times the price at 
which the publisher is glad to sell 
his space to a man who uses 
14,000 lines. Does it not stand to 
reason that if this California 
paper can do business profitably 
at two and four-sevenths cents a 
line, it is charging, on the face of 
it, an exorbitant price to the small 
advertiser ? 

Understand, please, I am not 
disputing the right of the paper 
to charge six and three-sevenths 
cents, or twenty-five cents, or 
three dollars an agate line for 
less than any amount of space 
they wish to set as a minimum. 
They may charge a hundred dol- 
lars per agate line if they choose 
to the man who uses only two 
inches once. That is their privi- 
lege. But it is hardly good busi- 
ness. 

Look at the rate of a Wilming- 
ton, N. C.,, paper. This is a very 
good paper; it pays its larger ad- 
vertisers well, and ought to be a 
profitable medium. But its rate 
card is typical of a group of dai- 
lies which are charging on a slid- 
ing rate scale prices that cannot 
possibly be profitable to small ad- 
vertisers. Their rate is ten cents 
per inch for a thousand inches or 
more in a year. From this they 
run up to fifteen cents, eighteen 
cents, twenty cents and twenty- 
five cents for fifty inches. An ad- 
vertiser using 250 inches a year, 
which is enough for the schedule 
of some concerns on foreign ad- 
vertising, must pay eighteen 
cents an inch, or almost twice as 
much as a large advertiser. 

This sort of a rate card, figured 
on the inch scale and running up 
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to double and treble the minimum 
rate, I have seen a good many 
times among the smaller prosper- 
ous dailies. While the majority 
of the smaller dailies do not make 
this mistake, it is to be regretted 
that among those who do so are 
a number of the prosperous and 
good ones. These are the ones 
that bar out or kill off new adver- 
tisers. 

About as typical a case as we 
can get is that of a Portsmouth, 
O., paper. This paper charges 
seven and one-half cents an inch 
on a thousand inches or over. 
This, therefore, is their rate. Yet 
they run up to twenty cents an 
inch for 100 inches! 

I could go on quoting a number 
of other papers in which the rate 
for a hundred or two hundred 
inches is double or more than 
that of the minimum rate. 

Now, let us not delude our- 
selves on the question of the rate. 
The real rate is the minimum 
rate. What we pay in excess of 
this is really an excess. It is paid 
because an advertiser is not big 
enough to provide for the over- 
head expense. It is paid on the 
theory that to handle ten times 
one hundred inches costs more 
than to handle a thousand inches, 
provided the hundred inches 
comes from ten different adver- 
tisers. There is some truth in 
this. 

If a publisher gives five per 
cent, ten per cent, or up to fifteen 
per cent discount for large adver- 
tisers, it may possibly be a genu- 
ine discount given because of the 
large quantity of business. But 
when the “slide” in the rates runs 
steeper, we cannot legitimately 
conceive of the difference in the 
rates as a discount but rather as 
an addition to the minimum rate. 

And so, indeed, it is looked 
upon by advertisers. It is only 
when a foreign advertiser abso- 
lutely requires some space in one 
of the local mediums that he will 
use it when the sliding rate runs 
so excessively high. There are, 
of course, a few cases in which 
the sliding rate brings down the 
minimum rate to too low a point. 
Some publishers are making a 
mistake in giving an excessive 
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discount from their rate per thou- 
sand circulation to the big adver- 
tiser. But as a rule in these cases 
of very “steeply sliding” rates th: 
rate for the big advertiser is fig- 
ured about right on a quantit: 
basis and the rate for the smal 
one-hundred or two-hundred-inc! 
advertiser becomes so high tha: 
it is absolutely impossible for him 
to use the medium. 

Advertisers can be cultivated 
and made into large advertisers b\ 
degrees, and publishers will get 
more money eventually by pro- 
viding either a flat rate which lets 
the beginner in at the rate of the 
big advertiser, or at least without 
attaching such a penalty to new 
advertisers that it is a difficult 
matter to get them started in the 
smaller dailies at all. 

Then, too, we must consider 
that when these sliding rates are 
so absurdly steep, the tendency to 
rate cutting, i... permitting the 
minimum or somewhere near the 
minimum rate for small adver- 
tisers, is very much larger than 
when we have something which 
approaches the flat rate. 

The sooner some four or five 
hundred sliding rates among the 
country dailies are revised, the 
better it will be for advertisers 
and for publishers. 
———+o+—__— 

EPPSTEIN, PRESIDENT 
COMPANY, DEAD 


JACOB M. 
OF DEBEVOISE 





Jacob _M. Eppstein,’ president of the 
Foster Debevoise Advertising Company, 
New York City, was stricken with 
heart disease while on his_way to his 


home in East Orange, N. J., April 14. 
He fell unconscious just ‘before he 
reached home, and died about an hour 


later. He was fifty-two years old. 

Mr. Eppstein was comparatively a 
newcomer in the advertising field. He 
was formerly connected with the Amer- 
ican Book Company and was one of 
the founders and a director of the 
North American Life Insurance Com- 
pany. He was for two terms a mem- 
ber of the East Orange Board of Edu 
cation, and was a Mason and a Knight 
Templar. 

Mr. Eppstein entered the Debevoise 
Agency about two years ago, purchas- 
ing the interest of Mr. Debevoise. 
Within that time his efforts raised the 
annual business from $75,000 to_be- 
tween $300,000 and $400,000. Mr. Epp 
stein’s interest will be continued by 
his estate in association with the pres 
ent management, which consists of 

M. Price, Jesse Seligman and H. 4 
a ad 
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Some Man of Ideas 


Will find it worth his 
while to read this 


An Eastern metropolitan daily newspaper is seek- 
ing a half dozen men who have ideas for successful 
newspaper features. 


Successful features are those that build circulation 
—build it quickly. They may be comic pictures, with 
new and interesting characters—or a series of short 
articles, humorous, serious, historical—or a new treat- 
ment of the news—or a column of timely comment. 
More likely it is some new way of appealing to 
public interest. 


There are not more than half a dozen features 
now running in the newspapers of the country that 
merit the word “successful.” The newspaper in ques- 
tion believes that in the brains of some men—some- 
where—there are half a dozen more now unused. 
It wants them and it takes this means to find them. 


Any man who believes he has a circulation making 
idea—something he can do himself, or something 
that some one else can do—is invited to submit it. 
No idea will be used except on a basis of payment 
satisfactory to the one submitting it. 


Write it out—tell why you believe it is a winner 
and send it to Box P-46, care Printers’ Ink. 
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MAY AN ADVERTISER BE 
BARRED FROM A PUB- 
LICATION? 
CONSIDERATIONS UPON WHICH SUCH 
ACTION WOULD HINGE—THE MOR- 
AL LEEWAY OF THE PUBLISHER— 
CIVIL SUIT MIGHT COMPEL PUB- 

LISHER TO ACCEPT 





By an Ex-Post-Office Official. 

The clear intent of the law is 
that any publication admitted to 
the second class of mail matter 
must be regarded as a public car- 
rier. Its character as such, how- 
ever, ,does not deprive its pub- 
lisher of the right of ownership, 
nor of its correlative privilege of 
deciding upon moral grounds or 
business principles what shall be 
admitted to his advertising col- 
umns. In this respect his legal 
status must remain as _ tnques- 
tioned as would be his jurisdiction 
over the editorial or news matter 
that is to be given space. But just 
as he would exercise the greatest 
caution in a decision as to news 
or editorial matter, so shou'd he 
maintain the same moral standard 
toward the advertising public. 
That his rights to the use of the 
second-class mails cannot without 
much difficulty be withdrawn upon 
a charge of discrimination should 
not induce him to accept business 
from one firm and decline that of 
its competitor. The obligation is 
a moral one and, as has been 
pointed out, to neglect that obli- 
gation would, at least, bring the 
publication into Governmental dis- 
favor. There should, therefore, be 
in all such cases some sound busi- 
ness principle to support the pub- 
lisher’s action, for without this 
he cannot be held wholly guiltless 
of misuse of his rights. 

A publisher’s rights in respect 
to what he shall or shall not ad- 
mit to his advertising columns, 
though not very clearly defined by 
the law, are unmistakably implied. 
His production must be “informa- 
tion of a public character,” and it 
must not be “designed primarily 
for advertising purposes.” The 
question as to whether the news 
columns of a publication are de- 
voted to public information, or re- 


stricted in character, and as to 
whether its advertising is for the 
advancement of certain com- 
mercial interests to the prejudice 
of interests in competition there- 
with, is one that can only be de- 
termined by the habitual conduct 
of the publication. Supposing that 
the publication purports to be a 
general organ of some trade, the 
question resolves itself almost 
wholly into a matter of propor- 
tion. 

Obviously a paper advocating 
temperance could not be expected 
to admit a liquor ad to its col- 
umns; nor would it be consistent 
for a church paper in the interest 
of one religious denomination to 
print matter in the interest of an- 
other. But if a periodical seeks 
the Government’s stamp of ap- 
proval, it must not give rise to 
the suspicion that it has departed 
from being in reality issued and 
published for the dissemination 
of public information, that being 
the claim upon which certain mail- 
ing privileges have been accorded 
It. 

The trade publication carrying 
with it, as it does, the idea of 
promoting a certain industry, is 
in its very essence peculiarly sus- 
ceptible to transgression of this 
law. Its columns should be open 
to all competing firms engaged in 
the industry it represents, except 
in the case of an advertisement 
which distorts or misrepresents 
the truth, or one which is offered 
by some firm known to the pub- 
lisher to be financially or other- 
wise unreliable. 

The first departure from the 
principle of conducting the pub- 
lication as a “general organ” of 
the trade creates a discrimination 
in favor of some particular firm 
or firms. The essence is no lon- 
ger pure. The exgluded advertiser 
very justly charges favoritism. If 
the charge be filed at Washington, 
necessarily an investigation would 
follow. The burden of proof 
would be upon the complainant. 
It is very doubtful if the Govern- 
ment could compel the acceptance 
of the advertisement, provided the 
publisher could show that his 
journal represented the interests 
of a majority of the firms en- 
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gaged in the trade it fostered, and 
was regarded by them as a “gen- 
eral organ.” In ail probability 
the complainant would be advised 
that the matter was not one over 
which the Department had any 
jurisdiction, but was properly ad- 
judicab!e by civil suit. 

The subject considered from 
the standpoint of a periodical de- 
voted to literature and general 
news takes on a somewhat differ- 
ent complexion. Here we have 
a paper prepared for the instruc- 
tion and enjoyment of all sorts 
and conditions of men or women. 
Its advertising columns appeal to 


the general advertiser. It repre- 
sents no particular commercial 
enterprise. The question arises, 


May the publisher legally exclude 
the advertising of one safety 
whilst admitting the ‘“‘ad” 


razor, 
of a competing firm to his 
columns? All other things being 
equal, it would appear that the 


publisher is bound as the pur- 
veyor of a public print to give 
space to any firm which conforms 
to his presented conditions. Not 
to do so would be manifestly un- 
fair and in a degree a_ repudia- 
tion of the character under which 
the periodical secured certain 
rights. 

In so far as the public is con- 
cerned the Government, upon sat- 
isfactory proof that discrimina- 
tion is practiced, either for a pal- 
pable or an ulterior motive, would 
be compelled to rule for the com- 
plainant, but any one who has 
had experience in such matters 
will admit that it is exceedingly 
dificult to prove that there has 
been an actual vio'ation of the 
law. And unless it could be 
clearly shown that the law was 
violated, the complainant could 
get no redress. 

The Department rests squarely 
upon the statute prohibiting ad- 
mission to or transportation of 
any publication at the second-class 
rate which is “designed primarily 
for advertising purposes.” It does 
not ignore the fact that there 
may be an occasional lapse from 
the obligation obviously implied 


by the statute, but its contention 
is that there must be absolute 
proof that the publication is in its 
very nature such as the statute 
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bars from acceptance at the low 


rate of postage created for the 
dissemination of matter of pub- 
lic interest. 

The matter may be summed up 
by the statement that whilst a 
publisher runs little or no risk 
of losing his mailing privilege by 
refusing advertising from a firm 
which is in business competition 
with one of his advertising pat- 
rons, his moral and legal obliga- 
tions are none the less_ pro- 
nounced. It may also be suggest- 
ed that his legal obligation would 
be unmistakably established were 
a civil suit instituted to compel 
acceptance of an advertisement 
declined solely to protect the in- 
terest of a competitor. 


a 
EMPLOYEE 
TIONS 


RAILWAY PUBLICA 


A new class of publi cations has grown 
out of the need felt by some of the 
larger railroads to provide a means of 
holding together the scattered human 
units employed in their work. They 
hive come into existence during the 
past three or four years, and print news 
and fiction and carry advertising. 

The employees of most industries are 
usually housed under one roof; but 
ra‘lway employees are scattered every 
where, and some cohesive influence has 
been felt to be desirable. 

The employee magazines are as fol 
lows: Rock Island Employees’ Maga 
sine, Chicago; Santa Fé Employees 
Magazine, Chicago; Illinois Central Em 
ployees’ Magazine, Chicago; The Frisco 
Van, St. = Erie Employees’ Maga 
zine, New York City; Pere Marquette 
Employees’ Magazine, Detroit; The Pi 
lot & Philadelphia & ° Reading Men, 
Philadelphia; Railroad Men (published 
hy Railroad Y. A. of New York 
Central R. R. and New York New 
Haven & Hartford R. R. emplcyees), 
New — City; and Denver & Ri 
Grande Employees’ Magazine, Denver. 

Only a few of the railroads have mag 
azines of this character. Those pub 
lished are distr buted over nearly 35,000 
miles of lines. 


+ 0+ 
PLAYER PIANO” 
MAGAZINE 


“THE NEW 





The first issue of a new trade maga 
zine devoted to the piano trade industry 
forth. It will he 


is soon to be put 
called The Player Piano, and for the 
present will be issued as a monthly 


The matter will be handled in a semi 
technical style. 





_ The Iowa City (Ia.) Commercial Club 
is raising $20,000 to nay a secretary 
and advertise the city. 
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MR. J. J. GEISINGER 


announces 
after nineteen years’ service 
his resignation from the 
advertising agency of 
N. W. AYER & SON 
In the future he will conduct 
a strictly personal-service 
advertising organization 
under the firm name of 
J. J. GEISINGER COMPANY 


Suite 400-401 Morris Building 
PHILADELPHIA 
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MR. ADVERTISER: 


During the month of March, 1911, compared with the 
same month in 1910, 


THE MORGEN-JOURNAL 
Gained 5,600 Lines of Advertising 


while its competitors show a tremendous LOSS. These 
figures tell the story: 














MORGEN-JOURNAL...........GAINED 5,600 L INE S 
SOLAN PANE 5 oss oss sen oes aaa LOST 29,925 
New Yorker and Sunday Revue..LOST 21,375 3 


THERE’S A REASON 


for this extraordinary condition of superiority. It can 
be answered with one word—‘Circulation.” 


THE MORGEN-JOURNAL 


Has a circulation greater than the combined circulation of 
all other GERMAN morning newspapers printed in 
New York. 


CIRCULATION DAILY CIRCULATION SUNDAY 


74,726 93,594 


Larger cae than any other German om arapaeer 
printed in the United States. 


GUARANTEED UNQUALIFIEDLY. 


Nothing Succeeds Like Circulation 
There are 1,000,000 Germans in New York City 


200,000 German families who combine economy and wise ex- 
penditure with the known German habit of having everything 
necessary to their enjoyment of life. 


Are These Germans Being Told of What You Have to Sell? 
You want this big buying power to know about your goods— 


what you have to sell. Tell them, then, in words they can under- 
stand, the language of their Fatherland—tell them through the 


MMorgen=Journal 









































PRINTERS’ 
USING CITY NEWSPAPERS 
TO EDUCATE CITY OF- 
FICIALS 


HOW UNITED STATES WOOD PRESERV- 
ING COMPANY ROUSED PUBLIC 
SENTIMENT IN FAVOR OF WOOD 
BLOCK PAVEMENTS WHEN BOR- 
OUGH PRESIDENT STOOD IN WAY 





The “grand old way” to get a 
slice of public business, when 
straight solicitation fails, is to “fix 
it up” with somebody, and bring 
political pressure to bear in the 
matter. 

A big improvement on this dis- 
reputable method has been de- 
vised by a corporation making 
and selling wood paving blocks. 
When this company recently 
failed to make much progress in 
Manhattan borough, New York 
City, it went over the head of the 
responsible official and appealed 
straight to the public which put 
the official in. It selected a time 
when the ordinary pavements of 
the borough were in a particular- 
ly scandalous condition, and by 
taking generous space in the daily 
newspapers to preach its doctrine 
of superior quality it secured re- 
sults that are as highly satisfac- 
tory to the company as they are 
instructive to all manufacturers 
dealing with municipalities. 

The company in question is the 
United States Wood Preserving 
Company, of New York, The of- 

cial who has jurisdiction over 
the paving in Manhattan is the 
horough president, George Mc- 
\neny. Mr. McAneny is one of 
the ablest and most conscientious 
officials in the municipality, but as 
it happens, does not entertain an 

appreciation of wood pavements. 
The fact that the city expert who 
went abroad to study conditions 
reported in favor of them, and 
that the city expert who stayed at 
home has the same _ inclination 
does not alter his view. In this 
ondition there was nothing else 
for the company to do but to “go 
' the people.” 

The first pavement laid under 
'r. McAneny’s administration 
was asphalt on a concrete base, in 
limes square. The heavy traffic 


‘ 
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there damaged the asphalt so rap- 
idly that the borough president 
soon revised his opinion, and de- 
veloped a preference for a pave- 
ment of small granite blocks. 

A section of Fourth Avenue 
was selected for a test of this 
type, but the property owners ob- 
jected, and petitioned for a 
“smooth, quiet pavement, prefer- 
ably wood block.” 

An excellent opportunity pre- 
sented itself at this time to take 
advantage of public sentiment. 
The winter had been an unusu- 
ally trying one for asphalt pave- 
ments. All over town they had 
been damaged seriously by freez- 
ing rains and standing water. 

Just before it was possible to 
begin repair work, the Automo- 
bile Club sent out photographers 
and prepared an elaborate report, 
accompanied by affidavits, giving 
an actual count of the great num- 
ber of holes in typical stretches 
on important streets. The statis- 
tics were amazing and the news- 
papers took it up with caustic ref- 
erence to the “negligence” of the 
city authorities. 

On the day following the Auto- 
mobile Club’s report, the United 
States Wood Preserving Com- 
pany, through the A. W. Erick- 
son Advertising Agency, began 
a vigorous advertising campaign. 
All the leading daily papers of the 
town were used, running adver- 
tisements three columns wide and 
eight inches deep. These pointed 
out the fact that asphalt was un- 
fit for streets of heavy traffic. 
They quoted liberally from the 
Automobile Club’s report and 
from the editorial columns of the 
papers, and emphasized the fact 


that there was no_ complaint 
against the wood block pave- 
ments, all of which, despite 


weather and traffic, were in ex- 
cellent condition. 

In all of the advertisements. 
Mr. McAneny was expressly ex- 
onerated and the blame was laid 
on his predecessors who had 
made the mistake of putting down 


asphalt pavements on_ heavily 
traveled streets. . 
There was also considerable 


reference to granite blocks, point- 
ing out its capacity for “produc- 
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ing a deafening uproar under 
traffic, increasing nervous diseases 
and accumulating filth.” Prop- 
erty owners were urged to de- 
mand the “clean, quiet, durable 
and economical wood block pave- 
ment” in front of their property 
and citizens generally were en- 
couraged to bring pressure on the 
public authorities. 

While the campaign was run- 
ning, the public responded with a 
heavy demand for pamphlets and 





New York’s 
Paving Problem 





Did you read how asphalt ras expoved in that letter of the Aut 
mobile ( Ay to the Governor last F 
Two hundred and twenty-two holes in ten blocks on Fifth Ave 
nue, two hundred and thirty-four on Sixth Avenue, and so on. 
It isn’t the Borough President's fault. It’s the fault of the as 
It ae eee 


“Asphalt is simply fer avy traffic. Wtchanges 

contour, becomes tillowy Fi olds water tn the hallows and then rots 
until there isa bole. 

the problem clearly ride down Broadway 

r holes wees yk _ 










wart is expia't and there are 16 
° 





- 
frie! r s r windows must be clos it 
te nee or even comfortable conversation in adjacent offices. 
xh fr yew Street to the Battery 

eta the noisy granite! How 
i down! Confort for ont pool 

venience for business ry lower floor on this section 
pee snaey d& sirable by reasun of “The Silent Pavement 

‘ood Block lasts longer tl.an granite and costs less jn the end 

PP reams ye den tae altel one paves at io still as gued 5 a8 





oe omes the M's / 
and 
Pn suddenly 








é recommend Wood Block for Manhattan pavements becau: 
they > 4 not t develop hoi Jes, because they last Jong, ook well and de- 
crease the cise that assaults the of New 


Yorkers 
Booklets free on request for ciniaens the wonl 10 evtstiqate the subyect 
U.S. Wood , 195 Broadway 











ONE OF THE PIECES OF COPY THAT EDU- 
CATED THE PUBLIC 


information. Civic organizations 
looked into the subject of wood 
block pavements, and the officials 
were swamped with letters on the 
subject. 

On account of the advertising, 
a much larger proportion of these 
letters, instead of being mere de- 
nunciations of the officials con- 
cerned, were little lectures on the 
uselessness of using asphalt on 
heavy trafficked streets and the 
relative desirability and quietness 
of wood block. 

While immediate results were 
not to be expected, the United 
States Wood Preserving Com- 
pany considers the campaign the 
best promotion work it has ever 
tried and feels that it was never 
in so strong position in New 
York City as it 1s now, because 
the citizens have been educated to 
recognize the economy and desir- 
ability of these pavements. 


In any future paving extensions 
there is certain to be found a 
strong undercurrent of opposition 
to the use of either asphalt or 
granite, 

This New York campaign is not 
the first of this nature which the 
United States Wood Preserving 
Company has tried. The company 
flatly refuses to touch graft any- 
where, and always devotes its ex- 
penditures for promotion to influ- 
encing public opinion through the 
newspapers. 

Four years ago while the work 
of paving lower Broadway with 
wood blocks was going on and ex- 
citing considerable public com- 
ment, the company ran a series oi 
three-column, illustrated adver 
tisements, telling in detail the rea- 
sons for the use of this pave- 
ment, its great durability, how it 
was used in Paris and London 
under similar traffic conditions, 
and how successful it had been in 
other localities. 

In St. Louis and = Cincinnati 
there have been similar campaigns 
when propositions for paving ex- 
tensions were under consideration, 
and by a series of educational ad- 
vertisements in large space and 
preferred position, the public has 
been enlightened on the whole 
matter of street paving, with spe- 
cial reference to wood blocks. 

——_—__+e+> 


ATLANTA AD MEN’S CLUB 


ELECTS NEW OFFICERS 


“The approaching convention of ad 
vertising men in Boston will have more 
indacnce toward universal peace than 
any Hague Conference,” declared Joe 
Mitchell Chapple, editor of the National 
Magazine, in an address to the Atlanta 
Ad Men’s Club March 28, at its third 
annual meeting. 

S<dward F. Trefz, of Chicago, advi 
sory counsel of the National Association 
of Billposters, spoke on “Outdoor Ad 
vertising. 

The proposal of I. S. Jonas, of the 
Chamberlin-Johnson-DuBose Compsny. 
to present John Wanamaker with a lov 
ing cup on his fiftieth anniversary o1 
account of his constant work for hon 
esty in merchandising methods and it 
advertising wes warmly indorsed by the 
club. 

These officers were elected: Presi 
dent, Paul P. Reese, Southern manage 
of the Whitehead & Hoag Company: 
vice-presidents, W. F. Parkhurst, Win 
ship Nunnally; secretary-treasurer, Fred 
Honser; executive committee, J. Jern 
gan, Frank Hammond, M. M. Davies, 
Clifford Lockridge and L. D. Hicks. 
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any { Figure it out. Here are the oldest and most prosperous 
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in It draws its business from two hundred thousand people. 
sai THE GLEANER, Ltd. Fredericton, N. B, 
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‘ool In St. John, N. B., Nova Scotia 
a THE DAILY has a population of half . mil- 
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is the recognized res1.lt-producer U. S. come through one port 
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‘ St. John, N. B. and rate card. 
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ADVERTISING’S VITAL DE- 
PENDENCE UPON GOOD 
SALESMANSHIP 





FULL VALUE OF ADVERTISING CAN 
NEVER BE RBALIZED UNTIL PER- 
SONAL SALESMANSHIP IS WORKED 
OUT TO A FULL SCIENTIFIC EFFI- 
CIENCY—QUALITIES OF PERSONAL 
EQUIPMENT THAT MUST BE DEVEL- 





OPED — ADDRESS BEFORE SPHINX 
CLUB, NEW YORK, APRIL II 
By J. D. Kenyon, 
Vice-President, The Sheldon School, 
New York. 
The commercial house as a 
whole is a composite salesman. 


Right here let me drive in one im- 
portant nail. It is going to be a 
more and more recognized fact 
that “He profits most who serves 
best.” 

In the general acceptance of the 
term, salesmanship refers to per- 
sonal contact; advertisement; con- 
tact through the printed word. 

I have always heard advertising 
spoken of as an adjunct to sales- 
manship; but viewing it from the 
other standpoint of salesmanship 
being an adjunct to advertising af- 
fords an interesting opportunity 
for a better understanding of the 
relationship between these two 
important factors, that of the 
written word and the spoken word 
directly connected with the sale. 


THREE ESSENTIALS OF MERCHAN- 
DISING 

Referring directly to the mar- 
keting of the goods, there are 
three vital essentials. One is the 
quality of the goods, second is the 
quality of the service, and third is 
the price. 

Through the application of sci- 
entific principles, manufacturing 
processes have arrived at a very 
high state of perfection; but there 
is much room for discrimination 
and good judgment in the selec- 
tion of goods to fill the wants of 
the people. 

Buyers are employed who have 
a wide knowledge of the various 
qualities and grades of goods, and 
who are supposed to use their best 
judgment in getting the best val- 
ues obtainable. As a rule, this, de- 
partment of a commercial institu- 
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The goods in them 
selves when properly displayed g 
a long way towards creating a de 
mand. 

3ut since the goods can onl 
partially tell their own story an 


tion is good. 


since they cannot move _ then 

selves, receive the money and de 

liver themselves, people are em- 
ployed to facilitate same. In this 
busy age people know in a genera! 
way only that the merchant is s» 
able to serve them; therefore the 
necessity of calling their attention 
to the special ways in which they 
may be served; hence the necessity 
for sending men out on the road, 
and of reaching people through 
the medium of the printed word. 

A business transaction primar- 
ily is a mental act, and the primary 
work of any commercial institu- 
tion is to create certain mental 
states in the minds of the pros- 
pective customers. We may de- 
fine these states of mind as, first. 
Favorable Attention; second, In- 
terest; third, Desire; and, fourth, 
Decision. 

Now, advertising as a rule does 
not create each of these mental 
states. As a rule; the most that 
it may hope to do is to get favor- 
able attention, arouse interest, or 
create desire, but it requires the 
personal touch in order to coi- 
plete the transaction. The chief 
exception to this_rule is the mail- 
order business. 

The skilfully prepared adver- 
tisements of to-day create recep- 
tivity in the minds of the buying 
public. Mrs. A. reads an adver- 
tisement in the daily New York 
paper about a department store. 
It is possible that she has decided 
to purchase some special thing ad- 
vertised. 

By not understanding these 
principles properly or misapplying 
them, much of the money and skill 
expended in advertising in made 
abortive. Literally, thousands of 
dollars that could have been se- 
cured, come into our stores and go 
out again. 

Salesmanship may be summed 
up as: First, a pleasing and con- 
vincing personality; second, ability 
to read human nature; third, 
knowledge of values and ability to 
express that knowledge logicall 
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B-M Quality 


Filing Furniture 





Dealers’ Exposition Week 


ROM MAY Ist to 6th, Dealers 

in “B-M Quality” Filing Fur- 

niture, Equipment and Sup- 

plies, will make special exhibi- 
tions of everything anyone could 
possibly need to meet the most ex- 
acting filing requirements. 

No matter how complicated your 
filing needs—no matter how unusual 

no matter how different from all 
others—you can secure just the 
equipment and supplies you need 
from B-M Dealers. 

Please don’t take our “‘say-so” for 
this. 

We would much rather have you 
visit our Dealers’ splendid stores and 
see what they have to show you. 
Seeing our furniture—learning the 
facts from our Dealers—will con- 
vince you. 

The “B-M Quality” Line includes 
everything—from least to greatest 
—in Filing Equipment. 

There are Standard Vertical and 
Lateral Cabinets—“Cabinettes”’ (frac- 
tional sections)—-Card Trays—Sorter 
Trays — Transfer Cases — Folders— 
Cards—in fact, everything you could 
possibly need. 

“B-M Quality” Methods and Sys- 
tems are the most convenient and 
economical. They are easiest to get 
at—easiest to use—they give satis- 
faction in every way. 

Our Furniture is made from the 
very best lumber that grows. We 


pay highest ye for B-M fittings. 
Only the highest grade workmanshi 
is good enough for “B-M Quality’ 
Furniture, and you will find in our 
line improvements you may not pre- 
viously have known to exist. 

Our prices are not “the lowest’— 
neither are they “the highest.” Our 
prices are reasonable—in keeping 
with the lasting satisfaction, service, 
and durability we guarantee to de- 
liver. 

All we ask is opportunity to con- 
vince you. 

Visit one of our Dealers’ stores 
during ‘Exposition — ’—between 
May Ist and May 6th 

You will find at these stores just 
what you most need. 

If you do not know the location 
of a B-M Dealer’s store, write to 
us for the name and address of the 
one nearest you. We will send it 
premees., ag with our big new 
ook on ing Systems.” _ 

This big book is filled with com- 
plete information of the most up-to- 
date Filing Furniture, Equipment 
and Supplies. The information is 
in practical shape—ready to use. 
And—it costs you only a request for 
the book written on your business 
stationery. Say ‘Send me _ your 
book—Filing Systems.” 

We send the book promptly— 
FREE and fully postpaid. Write 
for it today. 


Address 


Browne-Morse Co. , 904 Hovey St., Muskegon, Mich. 


DEALERS Our proposition is the “Exclusive Agency’ kind—only one 


Dealer in a city gets the ‘‘B-M Quality” Line. 


A few local- 


ities are not yet covered, If you are a “‘live- wire, square-deal man”—and in 


position to consider an “Exclusive Agency” 


next big Advertising Can.paign. 


-write us today. Get in on our 




















CANADA 


— Has One — 


‘Agricultural 
Journal 


that asks to he measured 


by its editorials, specific 
information given, general 
get-up, quality of paper and 
class of illustrations used, 
price, 


yearly subscription 


end age of publication. 


THE 


Farmer's Advocate 
HOME Mageziie 


established 1866, has the 
largest circulation of any 
agricultural paper in Can- 
ada and is the only weekly 
agricultural journal com- 
manding a_ subscription 
price of $1.50 per year. It 
is taken by the most pro- 
gressive farmers in every 
locality, who have money 
to spend for good articles. 


Send for sample copy and 
advertising rates. 


ADDRESS THE 


William Weld Co. 


Limited 


London - - 


Canada 
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and, fourth, ability tactfully t 

close the sale to the satisfaction 

of both buyer ard seller. 
PERSONALITY 

Now, let us briefly analyze thes 
in their order. Personality; what 
is it? Is it not the visible expres 
sion of mind and body? And doe: 
it not represent the actual state oi 
development of these two things ° 
If this is true. it will follow that 
the better the development the bet 
ter the personality. That thes 
may be developed to almost an un 
I'mited degree admits of no argu- 
ment. Every normal being is 
burdle of wonderful possibilities 
Each of us possesses a combina 
tion of faculties and qualities 
These are both positive and nega 
tive. For instance, we have ob 
servation and heedlessness; mem 
ory and forgetfulness; judgment 
and injudiciousness; imagination 
and dullness; and we are culti- 
vating either the pos‘tives or the 
negatives all the time. 

Modern psychological research 
has revealed the scientific way by 
which we can consciously train 
the positives, and by training these 
positives of the intellect we in- 
crease our ability. But this is not 
all. 

Supervision is one of the great- 
est expenses in any business. Su- 
pervision is occasioned by errors 
of omission and commission. Er- 
rors of omission and commission 
are all traceable to.the negatives. 
The negatives diminish as the posi- 
tives are cultivated. As we culti- 
vate our ability, reliability, endur- 
ance and action we make for suc- 
cess. The first letter of these four 
words: A-R-E-A, spells Area—the 
area of man or womn, and in the 
cultivation of these things lies the 
secret of personality. 

KNOWLEDGE OF GOODS 

Salesmen should know not only 
the stock, how to arrange it. and 
inst where to look for it, but they 
should know the story of the 
They should be able in 
some cases to te!l their story in a 
few words: but ‘n other cases they 
should elaborate uron it. In a! 
cases it shonld be vitally interest 
ine and it should be logical. 
Manners of expression enter 
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into the subject, such as the han- 
lling of the voice, the selection 
ind arrangement of words used, 
he gestures, and so forth. 


EDUCATION 


It is a lamentable fact that sales- 
nanship as practiced to-day in a 
arge number of cases is exceed- 
ngly crude. Our public school 
systems are largely at fault in not 
weparing peop!e properly. It isa 
roblem that must be met by em- 
jloyers, and many are. making 
‘arnest efforts in this direction. 

Occasionally talking to an em- 
jloyee, or occasional lectures or 
wulletins are not thoroughly effec- 
ive. The principles of these things 
nust be made plain, and these can 
e mastered by study only. The 
experience of the world education- 
lly is that the text-book method 
‘ombined with personal instruc- 
‘ion is the most effective. The 
sreat professions of the world 
made no great advance until the 
tested knowledge pertaining to 
their line of work was collected 
ind arranged in systematic order, 
thereby making the principles 
lain. 

The reason that most people do 
not accomplish more is that they 
do not attempt more, and the rea- 
son they do not attempt more is 
because of ignorance. Ignorance 
is the bedrock of failure. Em- 
ployees do not know enough, and 
the trouble is that many employ- 
ers do not know how to teach 
them. The great difficulty lies in 
the lack of tools to work with or 
the system of education. Business 
houses in all lines are awakening 
more and more to the importance 
of this educational movement and 
of the necessity for more efficiency. 
They are re alizing that it requires 
h'gh-grade specialized work. They 
are beginning to see that the chief 
assets of any institution are the 
brain and bodily powers of their 
employees ; that an educational de- 
partment is just as essential as fhe 
production department, the buying 
department, the credit department 
or any other department. Until 
husiness men thoroughly organize 
this part of their business adver- 
using will never reach its highest 
efficiency. 





The head of the advertising 
and sales departments of a con- 
cern manufacturing and selling a 
high grade article largely through 
department stores, just made the 
following remarks to us: 


“From what I hear from buy- 
ers and merchants from New 
Orleans who have been in New 
Yerk recently, I am thoroughly 
satisfied that your claim of su- 
premacy for THE NEW OR- 
LEANS ITEM, at least as an ad- 
vertising medium in its own field, 
is theroughly founded and weil 
sustained. It will please you to 
know that these buyers and mer- 
chants invariably put THE NEW 
ORLEANS ITEM first in their 
sise-up of the newspapers as ad- 
vertising mediums to cover New 
Orleans and vicinity.” 





We quote this gentleman's 
words because they are emphatic 
and to the point. We were per- 
sonally much pleased to hear him 
speak in this way, because he is 
one of the few who found it very 
hard to see the light. 

The net paid circulation of 
THE NEW ORLEANS ITEM 
is now far in excess of 30,000 
copies each day and continues to 














show _a_ steady, healthy growth. 
This circulation is entirely within 
the buying radius of New Or- 














leans and largely within the ac- 





tual citv limits. 


THE NEW ORLEANS ITEM is 
t'e home newspaper of the wideawake, 
progressive element, and that this is 
evident to local merchants and general 
advertisers who make 2 practice of keep- 
ing in close touch with local conditions, 
is demonstrated by their use of the 
advertising columns of THE NEw Onr- 
LEANS ITEM to a greater extent than 
any other New Orleans rewspaper, 
many of them using it exclusively. 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Advertisirg Representatives, 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Chemical 
Bldg., St. Louis. 
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THE LATEST THING IN 
LAND-SELLING 





HOW THE CONCENTRATED CAMPAIGN 
AND THE COLONIZATION IDEAS 
ARE BEING WORKED OUT—-WHAT A 
CHICAGO ORGANIZATION IS DOING 
IN THE WAY OF DEVELOPING 
TRACTS AND ACTUALLY MOVING 
PEOPLE FROM THE NORTHERN 
CITIES DOWN INTO THE AGRICUL- 
TURAL SOUTH 





By S. Roland Hall. 

For a year or so there has been 
unusual activity in Southern real 
estate. 

It is not difficult to understand 
the activity. Government free land 
became practically exhausted. 
Western lands of good quality 
went up to $100, $150 or $200 an 
acre and stayed there. A big in- 
flux over into Canada began, but 
that movement shot its bolt, and 
attention began to turn to the only 
part of the United States where 
there was and is yet a great deal 
of land of good possibilities to be 
had at low prices. 

The reason for the low price of 
land in the South is an old story. 
That favored section was a long 
time in recovering from the de- 
vastation of the Civil War. The 
people were cursed with too much 
land, and the land became 
neglected. The Southern planter, 
accustomed to working large 
tracts, was not quick 


standard crops were, particularly 
in the eastern part of the Old Do- 
minion, rapidly replaced by crops 
of melons, tomatoes, peas, aspara- 
gus, strawberries, onions, pota- 
toes, etc. Land values rose stead- 
ily, even under the influence oi 
native buying. 

‘The increased prosperity of the 
South has brought Northern land 
promoters by the score, some of 
whom are destined to play a 
worthy part in the coming great 
development of the natural agri- 
cultural section of the United 
States, while others will only em- 
barrass the legitimate promote 
and retard progress. 

Little has appeared in print 
about the Grand Bay Land Com 
pany, a concern that has large 
holdings in the Grand Bay section 
of Alabama, some twenty miles 
southwest of Mobile. Neverthe- 
less, this concern, with its distinc- 
tive methods, has achieved notable 
success during the last year. 

H. S. Hoover, the founder of 
the company, was Chicago super- 
intendent for the International 
Correspondence Schools, and _ his 
work for the Grand Bay Land 
Company reflects the successful 
field methods of the I. C. S. that 
he directed in the Middle West. 

In a resting period that Mr 
Hoover took about a year and a 
half ago, he traveled around, look- 
ing at lands. His observations 


convinced him that the Far West 





to change to inten- 
sive and _— special 
farming. 

But as far back 
as fifteen or sixteen 
years ago there was 
a marked tendency 
in the South to cut 
up the old planta- 
tions and _ large 
tracts. When the 
writer lived in Vir- 
ginia a dozen years 
ago, a good part of 
his time was taken 
up in surveying 
large farms and cut- 
ting them up into 











small truck farms. 
Wheat, corn, to- 
bacco, and the other 


BREEDING .LAND FEVER IN THE PUBLIC THROUGH WIN 
DOW DISPLAYS, AUXILIARY TO NEWSPAPER ADS 
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Why BETTER FRUIT 


Is An Exceptional 
Advertising Medium 


Because its 13,000 subscribers are all people with 
plenty of means, whose incomes are steadily in- 
creasing and who have the inclination to spend 
unstintingly—the most desirable kind ot customers. 

Because BETTER FRUIT enables advertisers 
to reach 13,000 families of this character without 
having to pay for thousands of less desirable cir- 
culation as well. All of BETTER FRUIT’S 
circulation is of one grade—the very best. 


BETTER FRUIT 


The Only Fruit Grower’s Paper in America 
‘Devoted Exclusively to Fruit Growing 


The readers of BETTER FRUIT are the big, 
prosperous fruit growers of the country and their 
families. These 13,000 fruit growers produce prac- 
tically the entire fruit supply of the nation. They 
are well off and their profits are growing yearly. 

As a result, their families are living in the most 
comfortable circumstances. They have plenty of 
money to spend, and spend it with the confidence 
that comes from increasing incomes. 

These are the 13,coo homes into which BETTER 
FRUIT brings its advertisers every month. That- 
is why it gets results. . 


BETTER FRUIT PUBLISHING CO. 


HOOD RIVER, ORE. 
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When arranging the specifica- 
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tions for your catalogues, | 
booklets and mailing pieces, | 
it is well to remember that | 


the “law of diminishing re- | 
turns” applies to cover papers | 
the same as to other adver- 
tising mediums. 

















Covers 


| 


Buckeye Cover printed matter, on | 
the average, will be found a pretty | 


“happy medium” between the ex- 


tremes of unprofitable cheapness | 


and unnecessary expense. 


You can’t get another cover as 
good as Buckeye at anywhere 
near the price ; and you can’t often 
get a better cover for your purpose 
at any price. Our “ Buckeye 
Proofs” will prove this to you. 
Write for them. 


Buckeye Covers are stocked by repre- 
sentative dealers in all principal cities. 
Sample Book direct from mill on request, 





The Beckett Paper Co. 
MAKERS OF GOOD PAPER 
in Hamilton, Ohio, since 1848 
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and Texas were too far develope: 
to afford a fertile field for a ne) 
land-selling concern. He was at 
tracted to the Grand Bay sectior 
lying along the Louisville & Nash 


ville Railroad and close to th 
Gulf. Satsuma oranges, pape: 
shell’ pecans and other tropic: 


fruits were being raised on thes 
lands at a. profit that was almo 

beyond belief. The result of th 
investigations of Mr. Hoover an:! 
of Mr. M. P. Barker, cashier «' 
the Western Department of the 

C. S., was that a company was 
made up of a number of I. C. > 
field officers, several of whom 
have.since resigned to give their 
entire time to the land company’s 
work. J. H. Reichert, an expert 
agriculturist and the Eastern vice- 
president of the International Cor- 
respondence Schools, became 
president of the company and 
added considerably to its strength. 

At the outset one hundred five- 
acre orchards were laid out and 
offered to one hundred “good fel- 
lows,” the promoters endeavoring 
to interest their acquaintances in 
these. The one hundred orchards 
were quickly sold. Option after 
option was taken until at the pres- 
ent time the company controls in 
the neighborhood of 50,000 acres 
of land at or close to the original 
Grand Bay settlement. Both or- 
chards and undeveloped land are 
being sold, the size of the tracts 
varying all the way from five 
acres to forty. Something like 
eleven thousand acres have been 
sold at the present time. 

This concern has done no maga- 
zine advertising, and the newspa- 
pers have been used mainly for 
timely advertisements, such, for 
example, as the announcement of 
the return of a prospective pur- 
chaser who has been down to 1n- 
spect the property or the return 
of an officer who has come back 
with an interesting report. !n 
fact, this company’s operations 
might be more napeentntcly \ 
called a well-organized salesmai 
ship campaign rather than an ai- 
vertising campaign. It is not that 
the officers lack fa‘th in magazine 
advertising, but experience |as 
shown that such good results can 
be obtained by confining the ad- 
vertising to given communities 
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that there is no inclination to 
scatter. 

The orchard proposition is to 
sell a man five acres, on the basis 
of $300 down and $30 a month. 
lhe company is equipped, and en- 
ters into contract, to plant the or- 
hard in oranges and pecans and 
to bring it to the point of bear- 
ing, which period is put down at 
our years. After that time the 
ompany will continue to take care 
of the property for a part of the 
vield. The proposition seems to 
ppeal strongly to the city man 
vho prefers to hold his old job 
until the hardest part of the land 
development is over. 

Stronger still, however, is the 
Grand Bay Company’s method of 
elling many of these lots of land 
to people in the same neighbor- 
hood. The city worker, hard 
pressed by the high cost of living, 
may think favorably of moving to 
the country, but when he is the 
only man going from his home 
town and he has no idea what 
kind of people he will find in the 
new community, he does not feel 
that yearning that he is likely to 
eel when he learns that a dozen 
or a score of people right in his 
own city have purchased. In 
Rockford, Illinois, the salesmen 
of the Grand Bay Land Company 
made sales to seventy-five people, 
and a dozen families moved down. 
In Scranton, Pa., at the present 
time the company has made over 
150 sales, and a number of those 
who purchased have moved to the 
colony. 

The sales territory of the com- 
pany is divided into four sections. 
The Eastern territory extending 
west of Ohio and north of central 
Pennsylvania is in charge of N. G. 
Lennington, former manager of 
the Methods of Working Depart- 
ment of the International Corre- 
spondence Schools. 

The methods of working in the 
Eastern division have been mostly 
distinctive and expensive window 

displays, and the distributing of 
circulars in the community, which 
circulars usually have some kind 
of return card enclosed or at- 
tached. 

The window displays have been 
unique. One showed a miniature 
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Reaching the 
Purchasing 


Public of 
1,500,000 
in Greater 
Boston 


The wealth per capita of 
the people within ten miles 
of Boston is as great, if not 
greater, than that of any 
other centre in America, 
and the discriminating in- 
telligence of this section is 
at least equal to, if not 
greater, than any other 
equally populous centre. 

A canvass of the best 
residential streets of Bos- 
ton and the adjoining sub- 
urbs shows that the Boston 
Herald reaches the major- 
ity of homes. The owners 
of these homes are those 
who patronize the Boston 
department stores and these 
owners are the people that 


the advertiser desires to 
reach. 
The Herald is the best 


medium to secure business 
in this section, and the 
foreign advertiser who 
wishes to cover this field 
must use the Boston Herald. 

We desire an opportunity 
to tell you about the phe- 
nomenal growth of the 
Herald and the quality of 
its circulation, and how you 
can cover Boston. Address 
the Publisher 


Boston Herald 


Boston Mass. 
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Southern orchard, with bungalow 
and bara, and a man working in 
his garden. The windmi'!l was 
whirling industriously, and every 
now and then the kind-faced cow 
in the foreground threw her head. 
The moving features of this dis- 
play, together with the rich dis- 
play of tropical products from the 
Grand Bay section, never failed to 
draw a crowd. A salesman was 
in attendance to distribute litera- 
ture and to work up prospects. 

The window cards were excel- 
lent pieces of advertising: “There 
will never be another crop of 
land,” “Manless land for landless 
men,” “Go South, young man,” 
“Where is the money you have 
worked so hard for in the past?” 
and so on. 

The club idea has been worked 
successfully. The literature would 
impress the prospect, he could not 
controvert the figures showing 
the earnings possible on a full- 
bearing orchard, and yet he was 
skeptical. He was inclined to say, 
“Well, if I could be sure that this 
thing was just as you say it is, I'd 
think it was just the thing for me; 
but I don’t know about it; I got 
stung once,” and so on. 

The Grand Bay salesman comes 
back at him in this way: “Very 
w ell; you don’t have to accept any 
one’s word or opinion. We are 
making up a club of ten here in 
your community, and you can help 
to get it up. It will cost you just 
ten dollars to go into the club 
When the club is made up, you 
ten men get together and elect one 
of the circle to go down and see 
for himself. When he returns he 
reports to you. If he advises that 
everything is as represented, the 
ten dollars counts on the first pay- 
ment. If he reports adversely, we 
return your ten dollars.” 

Met with this confident kind of 
argument, many prospectives have 
not waited for a club of ten to be 
formed before taking the trip. Re- 
cently a party of thirty went down 
from Scranton. 

This concern has gone much 
further than most land companies, 
for it has both the capital ($300,- 
000) and the organization to de- 
velop the land. The services of 
an expert horticulturist have been 
éngaged for a number of vears. 


and all of the orchards have to be 
laid out and developed along th« 
right lines. The company is even 
going so far as to encourage pur 
chasers to take up courses oi 
home reading along agricultura 
lines, to be prepared for their 
uew work when they are ready t 
take 1t up. 

his company in sending peo- 
ple to its tracts to personally in 
spect the property is helped great- 
y by the fact that there are 
number of well-developed  or- 
chards in the Grand Bay section, 
into which the prospect can go 
and compute for himself the av- 
erage value of the pecan tree or 
the Satsuma orange tree at the 
verified prices paid for the prod 
ucts. Besides, when he arrives at 
Grand Bay, the company’s devel 
opment work jis going on im 
pressively. 

Eastern offices have been opened 
in Hazleton, Wilkes-Barre, Bing- 
hamton, Rochester, Syracuse, New 
York, Bostorr, Montpelier, Wash 
ington, Baltimore and other cities 

Says Mr. Lennington, who 
talked at length with the write: 
and. whose territory has so far led 
che others in sales: “There are 
three principles of successful col 
onization: subdivision, settlement 
development. Statistics show that 
all real property, except corporate 
holdings, change three times with- 
in a century. People like to 
change; they long for something 
beyond what they have. It is our 
work to make them discontented 
with the conditions confronting 
them in the cities and to bring 
them to the point of believing in 
the great future of life in the 
South.” 


WRIT SARKASTICK 


York, Pa., April 19, 1911. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Hats off to the new Regal 5% ide 

The greatest idea in revolutionizi1 
business methods the world has eve 
heard of. 

Actually selling shoes direct fron 
manufacturer to consumer (through 
middleman) without any expense o1 
profit to the middleman. 

Why not spread the idea to othe 
lines—and still further decrease the 
present high cost of living? 

S. KauFFMAN 
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WHICH PITTSBURGH AFTERNOON NEWSPAPER 
HAS THE LARGEST NET CIRCULATION ? 


ThePittsburgh Chronicle Telegraph 


The detailed comparison of the cir- 
culation for the months of March, 
1911, and March, 1910, tells the story 
of the steady growth of a real news- 
paper, a growth due to the merits of 
the paper alone, and not stimulated 
by any merchandise or other coupon 
scheme. 


This statement that THE PITTS- 
BURGH CHRONICLE TELE- 
GRAPH has the largest net circu- 
lation in the afternoon in Pittsburgh 
has been made to local advertisers 
by circulars, and to the general pub- 
lic by publication in several issues on 
the first page of the paper. 


So far this statement has remained 
unchallenged by any other Pittsburgh 
newspaper, which is the best evidence 
that it is true. 


THE PITTSBURGH CHRON- 
ICLE TELEGRAPH is known 
everywhere as “The Paper That 
Goes Home.” For seventy years 
THE PITTSBURGH CHRONICLE 
TELEGRAPH has been building up 
this home-going quality, knowing 
that it is the paper in the home that 
gives value to the advertiser. Papers 
stripped of coupons and lying unsold 
in a news depot produce no business. 


Today THE PITTSBURGH 
CHRONICLE TELEGRAPH stands 
supreme in the afternoon field in 
Pittsburgh. By no method of com- 
parison does any other afternoon 
newspaper in Pittsburgh approach it 
in circulation, influence with its read- 
crs, or results to its advertisers. 





| THE ‘FIGURES THAT SHOW 
THE MARVELOUS GAINS: 
March 1911 1910 
1 76,379 
77,339 
76,397 





78,815 


Total... 2,438,919 2,099,051 
ta vo 
Left Ove 
and Spoiled. 249,955 279,919 


Net..... 2,188,964 1,819,132 


Net average 
one month 81,073 67,375 
Net average per day, 








March, 1011....... 81,073 
Net average per day, 
March, 1910....... 67,375 


Net average increase 


SS eee 13,698 | 


City of Pittsburgh, \ ss. 
County of Allegheny, ¢— 

I, George S. Oliver, President 

of the Pittsburgh Chronicle 


| Telegraph Publishing Company, 


solemnly swear that the above 
statement is true and correct, 
to the best of my knowledge and 
belief. (Signed) 
[Seal] GEORGE S. OLIVER. 
Sworn and_ subscribed _ be- 
fore me this 11th day of April, 
1911. ALICE A. TRILL, 
Notary Public. 
My Commission Expires Jan. 
16, 1913. 


HAND, KNOX & CO., a atin 


BRUNSWICK BUILDING, NEW YORK 
JOURNAL BUILDING, KANSAS CITY 


BOYCE BUILDING, CHICAGO 
CANDLER BUILDING, 


ATLANTA 
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New York, April 27, IgII. 


Chickens The movement 
toward a higher 

Come Home standard of ad- 
to Roost vertising honesty 


is getting to the point where it 
is becoming interesting. So long 
as the agitation was confined to 
glittering generalities and after- 
dinner speeches that were very 
much up in the air, practical men 
were too busy to pay heed. But 
now the subject is being brought 
down to earth by the only effect- 
ive plan—that of going after no- 
torious offenders with hook and 
hammer. Printers’ INK recently 
gave leading position to an ar- 
ticle by the president of the As- 
sociation of American Advertis- 
ers showing by concrete example 
how rampant is the habit of ex- 
aggeration and _ over-statement 
even among the higher grade of 
advertisers. The matter is also 
pointedly put by Harry Drum- 
mond, advertising manager of EI- 
liott, Taylor, Woolfenden Com- 
pany, in a talk before the Detroit 
Adcrafters: “Advertisers in go- 
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ing after business have never al- 
lowed a competitor to tell a big- 
ger story, moving the limit up and 
up until ft took an unscrupulous, 
monumental liar to get into the 
kindergarten class of advertising 
men. Newspapers have prostituted 
their columns, have sold space for 
money, regardless of what went 
into that space, until fully 90 per 
cent of the advertising published 
to-day is discounted from 20 to 
100 per cent by every one.” 

In St. Louis the situation has 
come to a head. The St. Louis 
Piano Dealers’ Association 
framed a protest to the publish- 
ers of the daily papers of that 
city asking that certain forms of 
tricky advertising should be 
henceforth refused. Twenty-one 
leading piano dealers of St. Louis 
signed this protest: 


We, the undersigned, piano dealers 
of St. Louis, respectfully request that 
you refuse the use of your columns 
for certain forms of tricky advertis 
ing, such as Picture-Puzzle Schemes 
and so-called Contests of various kinds 
in which Prizes of questionable value 
are offered as Baits to draw a large 
number of replies from your innocent 
readers, but the real object of which is 
to get into the readers’ hands through 
your assistance, ‘Credit Letters,” 
“Checks,” “Certificates,” etc., sup- 
posedly worth $100 to $150, as part 
payment on over-priced stencil grade 
pianos. 

We have been regular and extremely 
liberal buyers of your advertising space 
for many years and as such we feel 
we have a perfect right to ask and 
receive your protection against this il- 
legitimate, ruinous form of competi 
tion, especially as_ these ‘‘Schemers” 
are foreign to St. Louis and will only 
use your columns with small copy for 
a few months until they have drained 
St. Louis of all piano buyers and then 
move into other fields ripe for the 
picking. 

This protest for the piano men 
received the formal indorsement 
of another organization, the As- 
sociated Retailers of St. Louis. 
The publishers’ reply is as fol- 
lows: 

To the St. Louis Piano Dealers’ Ass’n 

The publishers take the view that the 
newspapers are not in a position to 
terminate contracts which were made 
in good faith, on which copy has been 
printed over a _ period of several 
months. It is the further judgment of 
the publishers that, in making the con- 
tracts now under discussion, and in 
accepting copy, they were pursuing a 
course established by St. Louis piano 
dealers who, in comparatively recent 
times have offered and had accepted 
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similar copy. Another difficulty which 
presents itself for the publishers lies in 
the fact that the piano trade is but one 
of many lines affected by the prize or 
coupon plan and that a compliance in 
the — instance might become far- 
reaching and onerous in its results. 

The publishers take the position that 
the commercial aspect of the present 
question cannot properly be discussed; 
that this question of competition be- 
longs to the piano trade, and that the 
publishers can act as requested only 
when fraud is shown by the post-office 
or other competent authority. 

Tue St. Louis Repvustic, 
By Henry W. Cary, 
General Manager. 
Grose Printinc Co., 
T. M. Hollingshead, 
Business Manager. 
Tue Puritzer PuBLisHING Co., 
W. C. Steigers, 
Business Manager. 
Tue Sr. Louis Times, 
dw. L. Preetorius, 
Pres. and Gen’l Mgr. 
Tue Star-CuHRonicte Pus. es. 
W. Lowenstein, 
General Manager. 

In one respect these publishers 
have laid themselves open to crit- 
icism: that they will not edit their 
advertising columns unless the 
fraud is of a sufficiently virulent 
nature to attract the attention of 
the “Post-office or other compe- 
tent (?) authority.” 

In another respect they hold 
strong strategic ground: that 
some of the advertisers sign- 
ing the protest have themselves 
been guilty of reprehensible ad- 
vertising. Here we get at the nub 
of the whole matter. No man 
can go into court successfully un- 
less his own hands are clean. No 
man can successfully take the ros- 
trum on behalf of honest adver- 
tising if his own copy is tinged 
with exaggeration or misrepre- 
sentation even in slight degree— 
or if his merchandising methods 
or the article itself will not stand 
the closest scrutiny. 

There is this to be said about 
over-statement in advertising: 
like other forms of dishonesty, it 
is not only poor policy but it is 
also unnecessary. Where a ques- 
onable claim crops out in a given 
piece of copy, if the advertising 
man will study his subject closely 
and carefully enough, he will in- 
variably find that he can_substi- 
‘ute another statement which will 
e even stronger and yet be en- 
‘irely within the bounds of truth. 
Most lying advertising is not so 


much the result of a settled dis- 
honest policy on the part of the 
advertiser as it is of superficial 
thinking and slipshod work on the 
part of the advertising man. 





Exclusive In certain lines 
A i of business, one 
gencies of the greatest 
problems of distribution is the 
matter of whether to grant ex- 
clusive territory to retailers. The 
theory is that if a dealer is given 
sole selling rights within a fixed 
territorial limit he will push the 
sale of the article so hard that 
the manufacturer will reap 
greatet benefits than if he sells 
all dealers who can be induced to 
buy. But theories do not always 
work out, and manufacturers who 
abandon the restricted territory 
plan seldom return to it. On this 
point the experience of such a 
notable merchandising success as 
the Victor Talking Machine Com- 
pany is well worth considering. 
H. C. Brown, advertising man- 
ager of the company, in talking 
to an assembly of piano manu- 
facturers the other day said: 

“T notice that many peewee are dis- 
tributed through an exclusive territory 
arrangement. That is not a practice of 
ours. It has been our experience that 
where we did this we suffered for it. 
As soon as the dealer found that he 
was protected in his territory, he lay 
down. When we put a second dealer 
into the territory dealer No. 1 woke 
up at once, with the consequence that 
both dealers did a large business— 
more than double that of the first. 
I am sure that this general condition 
in the piano trade could be corrected 
by creative advertising, advertising, 
that is to say, which creates new in- 
terest and new patrons.” 

The Victor company is 170,000 
instruments behind in its orders 
to-day, and, of these, 70,000 are 
Victrolas retailing at $200 each. 
No amount of advertising would 
have placed this concern where it 
is to-day if it had deliberately 
kept its channels of distribution 
down to the minimum—which is 
what the exclusive agency plan 
really amounts to. ’ 

_ There is also another side to 
it: Where a manufacturer builds 
up a demand for a certain type of 
article and then refuses free ac- 
cess to it through all dealers he 
is encouraging, nay, forcing, the 
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building up of competition which 
he is bound to feel in the end. 
The dealers who were not al- 
lowed to sell Holeproof hosiery 
and yet had repeated calls from 
the public for guaranteed hose 
simply had to do _ something 
about it. And they were success- 
ful in finding other manufactur- 
ers who were willing to supply 
them with competing hose to be 
sold under guarantee. The moral 
seems obvious: the more outlets, 
the larger the net sales to the 
manufacturer, now and in the fu- 
ture—particularly in the future. 


Lazy Minds 
and Try-out 





Elsewhere in this 
issue a writer re- 
marks “the hu- 

Analysis man mind is a 
lazy thing.” There is a wealth 
of advertising application and 
significance in such a statement. 
It explains much that puzzles. 

In the first place it explains 
the lack of results from advertis- 
ing that doesn’t leave its ideas 
clear—that compels special effort 
on the part of the reader to get 
the argument or realize what the 
advertiser wants you to do. 

But mental laziness in adver- 
tisers is the most deadly thing of 
all. Advertising is all mental— 
the advertiser is obliged to sit in 
a lone office and think out condi- 
tions and states of mind in many 
varying sections of the country 
and in the most heterogeneous 
population on earth. The sales- 
men deals with a personal unit, 
and doesn’t need to work with an 
unseen quantity. 

Consequently the most success- 
ful advertisers are almost invari- 


ably the most analytical men. 
Some of the experiments and 
tests made by advertisers who 


really must lean heavily on adver- 
tising are as thoroughgoing as any 
made in the most technical and 
scientific workshops. 

The average advertiser is, how- 
ever, far too prone to do the 
thing others are doing or follow 
the path of least resistance. In- 
stead of analyzing his article first 
by try-out, he practically rules 
‘take it or leave it.” and he ad- 
vertises almost anywhere or every- 
where, and not in the spots and in 


the mediums which offer the least 
resistance factors. He, or his ad- 
vertising manager, or his adver- 
tising agent is lazy-minded. 

There is no harder work in 
business than to analyze the ad- 
vertising campaign and the sell- 
ing situation. Yet there is also no 
more fascinating work, and one 
inviting so many faculties. It has 
been said that what makes master 
financiers is the faculty of analy- 
sis, because they, like advertising 
men must judge of states oi 
mind, broad economic and endless 
other factors, Yet they find it the 
most attractive work in existence 

Small advertisers might grow 
more rapidly and healthily if the; 
set about an intelligent series of 
“try-outs” in the care of an intel- 
ligent and conscientious agent. A 
manufacturer is usually so full of 

“the maker’s view-point,” and so 
full of loose optimism as to how 
the public will rush to buy the 
goods if given a chance, that he 
sees little use in try-outs. Yet 
try-out campaigns in carefully se- 
lected cities are the only advertis- 
ing propositions ever invented 
which offer means of trade devel- 
opment for manufacturers with 
little or no distribution and slen- 
der capital. 

a eee 


ROCHESTER AD CLUB MAY 4 





The final dinner of the Rochester 
Ad Club for the spring season is to be 


held May 4, and present indications 
point to a banner attendance. The first 
speaker will be Herbert F. Gunnison, 


business manager of the Brooklyn Daily 
Eagle. He will be followed by Robert 
Frothingham, advertising manager of 
Everybody's; then will come Henry _D. 
Wilson, advertising manager of Cos- 
mopolitan, and as a final contribution, 
Elbert Hubbard, of East Aurora. 

The Rochester Ad Club now numbers 
over 250. 





+o 


AND THE MAIL ORDER 
BUSINESS 


CHANCE 





“Advertising statistics indicate | that 
chance is the strongest factor in a 
mail order campaign,” said A. R. Weil. 
ington, secretary of the Advertisers’ 
Club, in a lecture on “Mail Order Ad- 
vertising,” April 7, before the class in 
advertising at Marquette University. 
Milwaukee. “Records show that out oi 
every twenty ‘selling by mail’ cam 
paigns, only one proves successful.” 
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Yes, this is a shadow of me 
on paper. Do you care to hear 
the kind of talk which comes from 
that kind of a face? I have sev- 
eral notions to correct and will 
give you at least six chapters on 
the subject. 

Chapter I is to your advertis- 
ing agent. You have the habit of 
neglecting St. Nicholas as an ad- 
vertising medium and yet you read 
it yourself on the sly. Bah! I have 
found fourteen grown-ups myself 
reading the history of “Fans” run- 
ning in St. Nicholas now under the 
title of “The Battle of Baseball.”’ 
I can prove that St. Nicholas has 
the largest circulation per minute 
of any magazine in the world. 


DON M. PARKER 
Advertising Manger 
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THE SERVICE IDEA IN 
MODERN RETAILING 





INFLATED PUBLICITY CANNOT MAKE 
UP FOR INSINCERE DEALING—IN- 
TERESTS OF CUSTOMER OF FIRST 
IMPORTANCE IN VIEW OF DETROIT 
ADCRAFT CLUB SPEAKERS 





“A man’s own business is usual- 
ly all prose to him,” is the illu- 
minating way R. : Banker, of 
the Campbell-Ewald Company, of 
Detroit, puts it. “His everyday 
contact with it makes it seem 
commonplace. Yet,” he continues, 
significantly, “the imagination and 
ability of the advertising man fer- 
ret out the interesting points and 
raise a business from the com- 
monplace to a point where new in- 
terest is shown even by the owner 
of the store himself.” 

Mr. Banker was talking on 
“The Individual Shop” before the 
Detroit Adcraft Club on March 
30, and he was taking the individ- 
ual shopkeeper to task for not 
properly advertising the many ad- 
vantages Mr. Banker thought he 
enjoyed over the department 
store. 

“Gentlemen, when you make a 
promise, and arouse the expecta- 
tions of the consumer, your busi- 
ness success depends upon the ful- 
fillment of such a promise in its 
fullest sense.” 

Harry Drummond, advertising 
manager of Elliott, Taylor, Wool- 
fenden Company, spoke on “Serv- 
ice vs. Sensational Bargains.” He 
said in part: 

“Sensational sales, _ trading 
down, cutting prices, or, rather, 
advertising goods at less than they 
are worth have been a gold mine 
for newspapers. It has been fol- 
lowed until the relative value of 
newspaper space has depreciated 
and, in a great many places, ad- 
vertising is a joke. 

“And in the face of these condi- 
tions, there are mercantile insti- 
tutions that have done, still do 
and will continue to do business, 
and big business, too, simply be- 
cause they have allowed their ad- 
vertising to tell the truth, and 
have kept up the service of their 
stores 


INK 


“Marshall Field & Co. have 
what is perhaps the greatest or- 
ganization in the world for the 
accumulation and distribution. of 
merchandise. Service is what has 
made this house what it is. Serv- 
ice and satisfaction. The cus- 


tomer is always satisfied. The 
customer is always right, therc 
can be no argument. It is the 


customer that must be taken car: 
of. And they do business, too. 

“The matter of serving thos: 
who come to our stofes is of 
greater importance than the se- 
curing superfluous stocks of prom- 
inent Eastern manufacturers at 
less than cost of the raw material 
That does not fool any one ex- 
cept the man who writes it, and 
the man who pays the man to 
write it, and in a great many 
cases it is only the latter that is 
fooled.” 

. A. Lindke, of the Lindke 
Shoe House, could not be present, 
but sent in his paper on “Getting 
Salespeople in Line,” which was 
read by Mr. R. C. Fowler, of the 
Detroit City Gas Company. 
Among other things he said: 

“In my opinion, the salesman in 
a retail store comes pretty nearly 
being the ‘whole works,’ as far as 
building trade is concerned. He 
is not only the salesman but he is 
also the advertising man, the 
proprietor and everybody else, in 
the customer’s mind. He is the 
one who comes in direct contact 
with the customer. If he is a 
business builder he will be of serv- 
ice to the customer. His man- 
ner and knowledge of his business 
will advertise the store so that 
one satisfied customer may be 
the means of bringing many 
more, because every one has 
friends.” 

Mr. Lindke described how he 
had standardized store practice 
by putting exact instructions into 
a booklet for his employees, how 
he kept up “selling form” by con- 
ducting a school of instructions in 
salesmanship, and how he. in- 
creased interest and enthusiasm 
by a system of bonuses. 

“The Mechanics of Retail Ad- 
vertising” was the subject of E. L 
Sanderson, of the Advertising De- 
partment, Detroit Free Press. 
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JUST PUBLISHED! 


INFLUENCING MEN IN BUSINESS 


Here is a book you'll surely want to read! For it shows how 
you can increase the “fwu//” in any advertisement or selling 
talk by following a few simple laws for influencing men’s minds. 
It describes these laws, explains how they work, and shows 
how to turn them to fractica/ use in your everyday work! 


By WALTER DILL SCOTT 


Director Psychological Laboratory 
Northwestern University 





Professor Scott’s previous works are 
standard among advertising literature. 
But this new book is of even greater im- 
portance, for it deals with the fundamental 
problem of all selling effort. Back of it are 
years of experiment and tests with thou- 
sands of individuals. “I consider it my 
best work,’ says Professor Scott. 
168 pp. Illustrated. Price $1.00 Postpaid 
Special prices on quantities over 5 
THE RONALD PRESS CO., Pubs. 
Rooms 18-42 — 229 Broadway, NEW YORK 


Just pencil an order on your card or letterhead, at- 
tach a dollar bill and mail ! 














FACTS 


ROYAL STANDARD TYPEWRITER 


. It does the best work. 
. It does the most work. 
. It lasts the longest. 

. It costs the least. 


FWD He 


No matter how much you pay, you can not buy a better 
typewriter than the ROYAL. A trial will convince you. 


Price $65.00 


Royal Typewriter Co. 


Room 52, Royal Typewriter Bldg. 
New York 


A Branch in Each Principal City 
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Recent Decisions of Interest 
to Advertisers 

















“Perfect Satisfaction’’ Defined.—In 
the case of Tobin vs. Kells (Mass., 93 
N. E, 596) it was decided that the con- 
tractor who had agreed to remodel 
houses to the ‘‘perfect satisfaction” of 
the other party to the contract had to 
perform the work in such a manner 
that the employer, acting as a reason- 
able man under the circumstances, 
would be satisfied. 

Seller Must Give Opportunity to In- 
spect.—In order for the sale to be re 
g rded as complete, a seller must give 
the buyer an opportunity to inspect the 
goods, and the mere unloading and un- 
packing necessary to inspection does 
co constitute an acceptance nor the 
waiving of defects. a Supply 
Co. vs. Jones, S. C., 69 S. E. 881. 

Use of Surname as Trade-Mark.—It 
is a generally established principle that 
every person may use his name honestly 
in either his own individual business 
or in a partnership with others, but that 
he may not take advantage of the 
similarity of his name to that of others 
to mislead the public as to the identity 
of his business or the business of the 
firm with which he is associated. 

This principle is reaffirmed in the 
case of Aetna Mill & E. Co. Kramer 
Milling Company (82 Kan. 679, 109 
Pac. 692) where it was held that a 
person will not be prohibited from us- 
ing his own name upon marks or brands 
of articles of his own manufacture 
merely because that surname has been 
properly and at a prior time used 
by another, who may be engaged in the 
manufacture of the same class of goods, 
provided the one making later use of 
the name will not adopt artifice or de- 
vice to deceive the public into thinking 
that his goods are those of the com 
petitor. 

In another case (National Distilling 
Co. vs. Century Liquor & Cigar Co., 
C. C. A., 183 Fed. 206) the Court held 
that a corporation may adopt an indi- 
vidual surname as a trade-mark and 
can protect it except as against persons 
of the same name who have the right 
to use it in their own business. 

Secret Agreement as to Subscrip- 
tion for Stock.-—Those who have al- 
lowed their names to be used as stock- 
holders in doubtful enterprises as a bait 
by which stock could be sold to others 
may take warning from the case of 
Gast vs. King, 112 Pac. 997, where suit 
was brought against certain alleged pre 
tended subscribers who. it was charged, 
had allowed their names to be used in 
——. a patent. 

The Supreme Court of Oklahoma 
ruled in this case that the use of the 
names of persons of supposed financial 
responsibility as subscribers for stock 
was a fraud on a subsequent subscriber 
who subscribed in good faith. On be- 
ing able to show that those who allowed 
their names to be used had actually 
subscribed no money, the plaintiff was 
held to have good cause for suit. 
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Rulings as to Good Will.—In a case 
before the Federal Court lately (S. F. 
Myers Co. vs. Tuttle, 183 Fed. 235) it 
was held that a purchaser of a bank- 
rupt business acquired good wall, which 
could not be interfered with by the 
sons of the bankrupt beginning the busi- 
ness anew. In this instance the busi- 
ness was a mail-order one and the list 
of subscriptions was valuable. The 
». F. Myers’ Sons Company was en 
pa from using the list in the effort 
to get business from the old customers, 
from simulating the letterheads, bill 
heads, etc., of the former corporation. 
It was even held that if they proposed 
to hold to the name of S. F. Myers’ 
Sons Company, they should move from 
the old address of 49 Maiden Lane, in 
order that the former patrons might not 
be deceived. 

In an Illinois case the Court went 
so far as to declare that one who sold 
good will could not later make use of 
his old telephone number in soliciting 
business where the facts showed that 
much of the business of the old con- 
cern had come through telephone solici 
tation. 

While selling out, bag and baggage, 
does not mean that the seller may not 
afterwards enter into legitimate competi 
tion there are numerous \decisions sus 
taining the principle that the seller may 
not, subsequent to the sale, represent 
in any way that the new business that 
he is conducting is a successor to the 
one he has sold. 

It has been held, however, in the Nev 
York Court of Appeals (Von Bremen 
vs. MacMonnies, 93 N. E. 186) that 
one who parts with his good will volun- 


tarily has less liberty in later repre 
sentations than one who suffered the 
loss of the good will of a_ business 


involuntary sale—such, for ex- 


through 
bankruptcy. 


ample, as involuntary 


Selling Liquor by Mail in Local Op- 
tion Territory.—Conviction was_ sus- 
tained in the case of Hayner vs. State, 
93 N. E. 900, Ohio Supreme Court. 
The trial brought out the fact that a 
soliciting letter was mailed from Day 
ton to another part of the same state, 
soliciting an order for the whiskey. The 
post-card enclosed was signed and 
mailed, and in response the whiskey 
was forwarded. The argument wes put 
forth that the law contemplated that 
the solicitation must be made in person 
in order to constitute a violation, but 
the Court held that soliciting by letter 
was the same as soliciting in person, 
so far as the intent of the law was con 
cerned. Such cases as this are likely 
to come up at any time in states where 


a part is under local option and an- 
other part is not. 
— +0 
J. W. Lindau has opened offices at 


145 West 45th street, New York City, 
as a merchandising expert. Mr. Lindau 
has been connected with the Federal, 
Sternberg, Foster Debevoise and_ the 
Hampton Advertising Agencies as man 
ager of sales and copy departments 
He was at one time advertising man 
ger of the Moe Levy clothing stores 
nd of the Enamel Kitchen Utensil 
Company. 
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Extract from an editorial in 


ARIETY 


In announcing a change in advertis- 
ng rates for May 1, which is to in- 
lude a classification of advertising (or 
lassified advertising) we want to make 
t known that a classified advertising 
ate card for a thea‘rical weckly is an 
nnovation. 


In a way theatrical publications have 
xclusive readers, not all publications, 
ior are all the readers of the favored 
me exclusively devoted to the single 
vaper. A live theatrical sheet, however, 
ittracts a certain percentage of its 
eaders from among professional people. 
These are known as a “floating circula- 
ion.’ In traveling, which their occu- 
ation calls for, they draw near and 
tar away from the big centers of the 
ountry, or from “the” big center, New 
York City. The local papers, if read 
it all, are read only for local items, 
generally pertaining to such local 
theatricals as the town or city thcy are 
hen in may boast of. 


The daily newspaper or magazine 
olds no thorough interest. The pro- 
fessional is only wholly interested in 
that paper providing news of the closest 
*timacy with his or her profession. 
lhrougn this means, the theatrical 
weekly becomes an exclusive medium to 
i large body of people, that no other 
medium can reach, for the theatrical 
weekly is as convenient to the travelirg 
professional at New Orleans or San 
Francisco (and any other point) as it is 
it New York. 


There is little dispute on the fact 
that Variety, with its established cir- 
culation, circulates more papers gen- 
erally over the country than any one 
laily printed in the United States. 
Moreover, Variety is on sale all over 
the country, while the largest out-of- 
New York daily circulator (New York 
rribune) carries almost directly to a 
mailing list of subscribers. All dailies 
ire confined for public sale of any 
‘antity within a small radius of their 
aces of publicaiion. 
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The paper which can set forth a 
valid claim of an exclusive circulation 
has an immensely added value to the 
advertiser. It is a rare exception where 
a daily or magazine can honestly make 
a claim of this nature. The reader of 
either is seldom found who does not 
read two or more of each. With maga- 
zines, four or five may regularly go to 
the same sets of readers. The adver- 
tiser who lays out a yearly appropria- 
tion advertises in all of these, through 
each being credited with a vast army of 
readers. 


Variety has earned the place it has 
gained, as the first among the theatrical 
publications of the world; first in cir- 
culation, first in its news, first in its 
criticisms and first as an advertising 
medium. 


The advertising columns of Variety 
have been closely guarded. Variety 
has never printed a medicinal nor ob- 
jectionable advertisement, nor a “‘guar- 
enteed” advertisement, nor has VARIETY 
printed any wild-cat get-rich-quick ad- 
vertisements. Through this and_ the 
cleanliness of its news columns, VARIETY 
has become entrenched, not alone in 
theatricals, but with the public, and 
especialiy that great portion of the pub- 
lic who have something in common with 
show people, through business relations 
or as friends and relatives. 


Variety hes never boasted of its cir- 
culation, for the very simple fact that 
if we told our circulation (which we 
never have) no one would believe it 
anyway. VARIETY prints a cover (green) 
with a distinctive color, and the paper 
speaks for itself from a_ circulation 
standpoint. 


With the advantages Variety holds 
out to the advertiser, and the class of 
people it reaches, in and out of the 
profession, VarIETy, in announcing 
classification of advertising by reason 
of this, not alone installs it as an inno- 
vation, but we say that Variety is the 
first theatrical weekly to have created 
a position for itself whereby it could 
classify. 


Publication Office, 1536 Broadway, New York City 
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QUICK RETAIL TURNOVER 
AND ADVERTISED 
GOODS 





AN EXPERIENCE IN BUYING AND 
WHAT THE CLERK ADMITTED — 
SUBSTITUTION PRACTICE HARMS 
PERMANENT TRADE — WHERE BIG- 
GEST PROFITS LIE 


By J. I. Bernat. 


Oftentimes in these latter days 
we have dinned into our ears the 
phrase “progressive retailing.” Re- 
quest the average dealer for a 
definition and he will say, “Giving 
the public what it wants.” But 
does he do it? 

Recently I tried to purchase at 
an exceptionally well-located drug 
store a bottle of a hair tonic 
which has been widely advertised 
for years. To my surprise, in- 
stead of the package the clerk 
handed me a line of the old famil- 
iar “We - have - a-preparation-of- 
our - own - just - as - good -if-not- 
better,” etc., etc., talk. But I said, 
“IT want Blank’s, have you it?” 
“Yes,” he replied, “but in suggest- 
ing ours I am trying to save you 
money. When you buy Blank’s 
you pay a large percentage for ad- 
vertising. I suppose that it is all 
right, but their price is higher, the 
bottle smaller, and the contents at 
least no better, if as good as ours.” 

Being interested to account for 
this rather archaic merchandising 
system in a presumably modern 
store, I pursued the matter further 
and finally induced him to admit 
that his position depended upon 
his ability to “switch” a customer 
from something he wanted to 
something he did not want, just 
because doing so meant a few 
more cents of immediate profit to 
the proprietor. He said: “I’ve 
tried to tell the boss that custom- 
ers do not like it. Sometimes they 
buy our stuff but more often they 
insist upon what they had it in 
mind to get.” 

I wonder if that storekeeper 
realizes that his whole business 
rests upon a foundation of com- 
mercial sand? His _ products 
may (?) be superior to widely 
advertised ones but he is up 
against a hopeless task in trying 





to force the public to believe it. 

The public’s confidence in ad- 
vertised propositions is not only 
great but logical because no manu- 
facturer can afford to put thou- 
sands of dollars’ worth of public- 
ity behind an inferior article. The 
moment he commences to adver- 
tise, that moment he must decide 
to give the consumer everything 
he has in his kit in the way of 
quality. It consequently seems 
safe to prophesy that if the time 
is not already at hand, it soon wil! 
be, when the sale in quantity of 
any but trade-marked and well 
advertised commodities will be 
passed. 

I have talked personally with 
hundreds of retailers all over the 
country, and I find those estab- 
lishments doing the largest busi- 
ness are the ones who have aban- 
doned the idea that they can push 
their own products in competition 
with exploited ones. One instance 
I remember particularly, being 
that of the general manager for 
a chain of stores. I was talking 
to him on this subject and said: 
“Mr. S., I noticed that although 
you have preparations of your 
own, your clerks do not appear to 
push them above the others.” 
“No,” he replied, “we have given 
up the idea of trying to do it. We 
have found through costly expe- 
rience that while ‘the clerk was 
trying to work off our own stuff, 
he was likely to lose several other 
customers. Of course, the per- 
centage of profit on our goods is 
necessarily much larger than we 
can get on trade-marked and ad- 
vertised articles, but the increased 
volume of sales on goods of the 
latter class practically make the 
profit average up. We sell the 
purchaser what he asks for and 
sends him out of the store 
quickly, which is another fea- 
ture of our service, and most 
important, in that both he and 
ourselves have the very comfort- 
ing knowledge that if the trade 
marked, advertised article h« 
bought proves by any chance de- 
fective or unsatisfactory, the man- 
ufacturer stands ready to make 
good.” 

This is the whole situation in 2 
nutshell. Aren’t quick “turn- 
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overs,” a larger number of sales 
and customers, and a positive as- 
surance against loss or dissatis- 
faction to either the dealer or 
consumer, preferable to slow 
sales of wunexploited products 
with their necessity for argu- 
ment, and the not remote possi- 
bility of the customer never 
again entering an establishment 
employing such methods? 

Yes, “progressive retailing” 
does mean giving the customer 
what he wants and giving it to 
him quickly! 


STANDARD OIL WANTS ALL THE 
DISCOUNTS 





StanparpD Orr CoMPANY 
56 New Street. 
New York, April 10, 1911. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Replying to your letter of April 6, 
enclosing bill for one year’s subscrip- 
tion to Printers’ Inx, I would refer 
you to our order of January 25, in 
which we avail ourselves of the special 
rate of $5.00 for three years’ subscrip- 
tion. Am enclosing herewith bill for 
correction. H. K. McCann. 

—_———_+o+—___—__ 


A bill has been presented to the Iowa 
legislature to license real estate brokers 
to provide funds to be spent in state 
publicity. 











What Collier’s Weekly 
Says of Us 


A SILVER LINING 


NE OF THE BEST NEWSPAPERS, in our opin- 
ion, in the United States is the Christian Science 
“Monitor.” It prints the important news and leaves 

out the dismal shocks which make up such a large part of 
journalism. The “Monitor” is guided by a great and fertile 
principle. It has purpose, but it realizes that men are in- 
fluenced toward the good when the good is enthusiastically 
shown, more than they are when evil is exhibited and con- 
demned. The positive in the world always counts more 
than the negative. The best lesson is conveyed by the 
best example. 

Four Editions Daily 

BOSTON, MASS. 











FACTS| 


A 24 page booklet 
for the information 
and convenience of 
advertisers about 
Hunter-Trader- 
Trapper, 128-200 
monthly, and Camp 
and Trail (weekly), 
two publications 
that charge only “A 

Dollar for a Dollar’s Worth of Space” and why? 


THE A. R. HARDING PUB. CO., Columbus, Ohio. 
Eastern Representative 
R. D. Wuitinc SpeciaL Acency, Temple Court, New York. 
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GOOD ADVERTISING ATON- 
ING FOR SINS OF BAD 
EXAGGERATION AND MISSTATEMENTS 
ARE SO COMMON THAT THE PUB- 


LIC ARE ALL “MISSOURIANS’— 
MODERN SALES SUCCESS MUST 
FOLLOW ABSOLUTE ADVERTISING 
TRUTH 





By Bert Moses, 

Of M. Wineburgh & Co., New York; 
President, Association of Amer- 
ican Advertisers. 

Much has been said and writ- 
ten about how advertising can be 
made to pay. 

Great stress has been laid upon 
the selection of type faces, bor- 
ders, display, illustrations and 
size of space. The choice of me- 
diums and the importance of cir- 
culation have been hammered into 
the heads of advertisers until fur- 
ther talk on those subjects is sim- 
ply repetition. 

Frequency of insertions and the 
matter of position, we are told, 
are vital factors in achieving suc- 
cess. The experts bear down 
hard on the absolute necessity of 
having the goods placed before 
the advertising begins. They as- 
sert that there must be complete 
harmony between the advertising 
and the sales departments. 

Everything that is supposed to 
enter into a successful advertis- 
ing campaign has been so thor- 
oughly thrashed out that advertis- 
ing journals to-day are largely re- 
prints of Printers’ INK of twenty 
years ago. 

But the one paramount, the one 
vital element has been lost in the 
maze of words. 

I'll tell you what that is: It is 
the confidence of the reading pub- 
lic. Advertising never has brought 
in a full harvest because it has 
never been fully believed. There 
have been more misstatements, 
more exaggeration, more false- 
hoods told in advertising columns 
than Baron M. ever dreamed of 
after drinking a dozen highballs. 

And this exaggeration and mis- 
representation have not been con- 
fined to what are called unscrupu- 
lous or disreputable concerns 
either. They have entered into 
and continue to enter into the 
printed announcements of the 


most highly esteemed and_ re- 
spectable concerns in the busines: 
world. 

These extravagant statement 
have come to be looked upon a 
proper, and a man may say thing 
in print which he would never sa: 
in a duly signed and sealed con 
tract. 

Take up any magazine or news 
paper, and carefully read and di 
vest what is said in the advertise 
ments of reputable institutions 
Analyze the advertisements care 
fully and interpret the words ac 
cording to the dictionary. Go at 
the matter as a stranger from an 
other sphere would do it. 

You will be amazed at the un- 
truths, the exaggeration, the bom- 
bast, the inflation, the riot of su- 
perlatives. The public has come 
to look upon advertising as some- 
thing that may be discounted 
about ninety per cent, and the 
remaining ten is taken with a 
grain of sodium bichloride. 

If all advertising had been hon- 
est from the beginning and was 
honest to-day, the results follow- 
ing would go beyond the wildest 
dreams of Herbert Kaufman's 
dreamers. 

If the public believed what all 
advertisers say, the problem of 
the big newspaper and the bulky 
magazine would be solved. A ten- 
line truthful ad would accomplish 
more than a full page of brag- 
gadocio and buncombe. 

It would not be necessary to 
use big type and big space, and 
the type founders could reduce 
their specimen books to a_ few 
pages of body type and title faces. 

Advertising has reached a point 
where the tide is setting in the 
other way. For every flow there 
must be an ebb. Almost imper- 
ceptibly public opinion is having 
its inexorable influence. 

But the ebb is slow because re- 
forms come slowly. They are de- 
velopments and not things of an 
hour. Before advertising pays as 
it ought to pay, men must become 
honest either by inclination or ne- 
cessity. 

When all advertising is based 
on truth, when no statement is ad 
mitted into public print that car- 
ries any shade of doubt, when the 
public has learned to believe what 
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it reads, then will advertising 
come into its own, and reyeal it- 
self as the greatest force mankind 
has ever known. 

When will this time come? 
When publishers themselves ab- 
jure the falsehood, abandon the 
sensational, taboo the fustian and 
say only what is so. The news 
columns are notoriously unreli- 
able. Read the report of the 
same occurrence in six different 
papers, and each will differ on 
material points. The news _ is 
colored to meet the idiosyncrasies 
of the publisher. What is crime 
to one is statesmanship and pa- 
triotism to another. 

One account will say a man was 
“brutally beaten,” and another 
will say he was nee chas- 
tised.” 

Sensatior. alism, muckraking and 
whoop-’em-up broadsides have be- 
come so common that the thrill of 
excitement and indignation no 


longer traverses the public spine. 
t he whole proposition resolves it- 
self down to this: Honest men. 

Walt Whitman said: “Produce 
great men; the rest follows.” 
This may be paraphrased thus: 
Produce honest men, and every 
evil, including exaggerated ad- 
vertising and journalism, will dis- 
appear, and the world will- be 
ready for Gabriel to come along 
in his benzine buggy and honk his 
horn. 

This criticism is aimed at the 
writer as well as the rest of the 
advertising world. It is a blanket 
indictment. 

eS oe 





B. A. Trestrail, recently engaged as 
advertising manager of the Babson Sys- 
tem, the financial statistical organiza- 
tion, has published the first issue of a 
house organ, “Transactions.” The 
booklet will be devoted to the interests 
of Shattuck’s “Reports on Technical 
Conditions.”” Another house organ will 
be issued in the near future for Bab- 
son System itself. 








New York Addressing and Mailing Dispatch 


FAC-SIMILE TYPEWRITTEN LETTERS REPRODUCED 


Addressing of Envelopes, Wrappers, Postal Cards, Etc. Folding, En- 
closing and Mailing. Envelopes Addressed and Filled in by Typewriter 


Compilers of Original Mailing Lists of Automobile Owners 


Delivery of Circulars, Catalogs, Pamphlets, Price Lists, Calendars, 
Samples, Packages, Etc., addressed or unaddressed, in 


Greater New York. 


Telephone, 4046 Beekman 


Dispatch Bidg., 43 Fulton St., New York, N.Y. 

















us trade mark 


“BAT ROGERS BROS,” guaran- 


tees the Acaviest triple plate. 


4 


shows all designs 
MERIDEN BRITAHWIA CO. 


(International Silver Co., Successor) 


NEW YORK 


Meriven, Conn 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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ARE YOU TIRED OF 
RAZOR ADS? 


Well, read just 
one more shaving 
ad. Read how 3- 
in-One Oil is the 
first and greatest 
aid for luxurious 
shaving. 

Try this — draw 
your blade between 
your thumb and 
fore finger moist- 
ened with a few 
drops of 3-in-One. 
Always do this be- 
fore stropping and 
after shaving. Note 
the keen, perfect 
shaving edge. 








Write today for a generous 
free sample of 3-in-One and 
the Scientific ‘‘Razor Saver” 
circular. 


3-IN-ONE OIL CO., 
12 Broadway New York 


Feister-Owen 
Press 
Philadelphia 


SPECIAL EQUIPMENT 
FOR PRINTING 


Almanacs 
Booklets 
Catalogs 
Circulars 


Milwaukee 





Large Editions 


PROCESS COLOR WORK 
AND LITHOGRAPHY 








Inquire about our Distribution 
and Sampling Service 
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Novel Forms of Auxiliary 
Advertising 





] 

| 
Names and addresses of manufac- 
turers or distributors of articles men- 
tioned under this heading will be 
gladly supplied to PRINTERS’ INK 
readers if correspondence is addressed 
to The Auxiliary Advertising Depart- 
ment, Printers’ Ink Publishing Co., 12 
West 3lst St., New York, 














_The Sherwin-Williams Company i 

distributing a miniature, in attractivy 
white metal, of the little ‘‘paint-man 
featured in its advertising. The tri 
angular base bears the name of the 
company and its products, and th 
slogan “Brighten Up.” 


Such concerns as the Peters Cart- 
ridge Company, the Union Metallic 
Cartridge Company and the Martir 
Senour Company, find coin mats accept 
able dealer helps. The material, which 
is felt, rubber or oilcloth, is printed 
with the advertising matter in oil-color 
paints. 





The latest “stunt” in glass paper- 
weights is to insert the conventional 
business card or announcement to show 
from the top, with the addition of the 
following: “We want to do _ business 
with the man on the other side.” The 
recipient turns over the weight to find 
—his own reflection in a neat, clear 
mirror. 





The Bell Telephone Company is 
shortly to distribute among consumers 
a blue glass paper weight in the shape 
of the familiar bell shown in the 
company’s advertising signs, literature, 
etc. pper New York state will be 
the first section to be covered. 





A good premium is to be had in a 
tea strainer made of wire and aluminum, 
The strainer is suspended in a 
shaped support in such a manner as 


tv allow free movement. The support 
has for a base a small cup to receive 
drippings. The whole is fitted with a 


stand and handle for table use. Other 
specialties in this line are coffee strain- 
ers and tea balls, usually furnished in 
sets. 





An innovation in blotter advertising 
has been put into effect, by attaching 
with ribbons to each blotter a small 
reproduction of a_ girl’s head hand 
tinted in water colors. The blotters 
come in a series of twelve, each with 
an individual design. 





Financial institutions are using pocket 
savings banks which can only be opened 
with keys held by the bank distributing 
these unique novelties. Only dimes 
can be deposited in these receptacles, 
which are of celluloid and metal, and 
slightly larger than a silver dollar in 
thickness and circumference. 
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The Autopiano Company in a_.letter 
sent out recently to dealers offerin 
details concerning prices, etc., secure 


more than the usual number of replies 


by leaving a wide space at the foot of 
the letter, with the request to “say 
he word” on the margin and return. 





A “freak” mirror set in an imita- 
tion book of heavy board, about three 
y four inches in size, is a novelty in 
se to some extent. The front of the 
»0k bears the legend “Have a Little 
un at Our Expense,” and the inside, 
icing the mirror, carries the dis- 
tributor’s story. 





A dignified form of advertising is 
.vailable in a new combination leather 
card-case, bill-fold, and change recep- 
tacle. Space is also allowed for identi- 
fication card, memorandum book and 
pencil. Either the inside or the outer 
surfaces can be used for the adver- 
tiser’s imprint. . 





Decalcomanie transfers, such as 
every schoolboy delights to use in deco- 
rating his hands and his books, are be- 
ng used to advantage commercially b 
dvertisers. The Lovell-MeConnell 
Manufacturing Company (Klaxon 
Horns) is mailing and distributing in 
various ways a standard size post-card 
on the reverse side of which is a 
design to be transferred. The card 
is first dipped in water and then pressed 
firmly upon a smooth surface. Upon 
removing the card itself, the design, 
until now indistinct, remains in bright, 
attractive colors. In this case, it is a 
reproduction of a photograph of Presi- 
dent Taft and his family in an auto- 
mobile equipped with a Klaxon. The 
company has relied upon the common 
trait of curiosity for results and re- 
ports returns have been good. 





Another use of decalcomanie has 
filled the needs of manufacturers re- 
quiring trade-mark reproductions on 
leather and cloth goods. Among others, 
Julius Kayser & Co. are using trans- 
fers of this nature for marking their 
gloves and stockings. A hot iron run 
over the dampened decalcomanie af- 
fixes the trade-mark permanently. 





To advertise ‘“‘Polarine,” the new 
lubricant_being put out | the Stand- 
ard Oil Company, small celluloid court- 
plaster cases are being distributed 
broadcast to automobile owners, chauf- 
feurs, dealers, etc. A cut of the can 
appears on one side, and a short selling 
phrase on the reverse, 
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PUBLICITY MAN 


to promote the General Commercial 

and Civic Interest of Baltimore. Salary 

not to exceed $10,000 per year. 
Greater Baltimore Committee, 

N. M. Parrott, Secretary, Baltimore. 














This advt. is specially addressed 
to Canadians who have made good 
in the U. 8, and who realize that 
Canada is now “‘the coming coun- 
try of the world.” 


BEST MEN 
WANTED 


The rapid Pd tate of the 

H. Gagnier-Saturday Night 
interests — us constantly 

in the publishing market 

for really first-class men in 

every department of our 
business. We are, there- 

fore, glad at any time to receive 
a visit from any experienced man 
who has behind him a record of 
ving made good. We are pre- 
. to pay better salaries to the 
est men than they are now getting, 
provided we can make use of their 
services. Under any circumstances, 
we are prepared to go thorough! 
into the subject with them, and al- 
ways in strict confidence. The posi- 
tions to which we specially refer are 


First-Class Advertising 
Salesmen 

First-Class Advertising 
Agency Salesmen 

First-Class Advertising 
Agency Copy Writers 

First-Class Printing Salesmen 

First-Class Trade Paper 
Editors 

First-Class Subscription 
Canvassers 

FIRST CLASS means First-Class 

Experienced men only. 


We have at least one position open 
in each of the above branches NOW, 
to supplement our present staff. 
This advertisement will not appear 
again, so store it in your memory, 
that we will be pleased to discuss 
this subject at any future time that 
you may contemplate a change in 
your present position. 


Address personally 


H. GAGNIER 
Saturday Night Bldg. 
TORONTO 


President, Consolidated Press, To- 
ronto a gg Bi Clothier and 
Haberdasher, Wine and Spirit Jour- 
nal, Cigar and Tobacco Journal, 
Trader and Canadian Jeweler, Gag- 
nier Advertising Agency. 
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The Little Schoolmaster’s Classroom 














Did you read the series of ar- 
ticles by Annie Monroe that ap- 
peared recently in the Saturday 
Evening Pest, under the title “A 
Woman Wins”? If you didn't, 
you missed a real treat. 

The Schoolmaster has run 
across a dozen people who read 
the series with great interest, 
though only a few of them were 
in the advertising business. Sev- 
eral volunteered the information 
that the author’s account of her 
plucky, successful experiences in 
the busy advertising world in- 
spired them—made them feel like 
getting up and attempting big 
things. Come again, Annie; the 
world needs more women with 
your courage and creative ability. 

* * 


The Schoolmaster was much 
interested lately in learning that 
the policy of the big New York 
department stores seems to be de- 
cidedly in favor of having at least 
one member of the advertising 
staff a bright woman. One big 
store informs the Schoolmaster 
that it at present employs two 
such writers. “As goes New York, 
so goes the world”; department- 
store work has always been an 
attractive branch of the advertis- 
ing field for women, and woman’s 
place in it seems likely to develop 
broadly. It has been said a num- 
ber of times that men understand 
better than women do how to 
write to influence women. The 
Schoolmaster cannot see th. torce 
of the argument. Women in- 
stinctively know a _ great deal 
about dry goods and other lines 
that a man has hard work to ac- 
quire; from childhood up she has 
absorbed such information as eas- 
ily as a sponge takes up water. 
Then, too, women are experienced 
shoppers. They are keen on de- 
tails that the average man _ will 
overlook. 

The Schoolmaster was _ lately 
asked to recommend a man to 
write copy for a woman’s goods 


store. Instead he recommended a 
bright girl, and it is gratifying to 
see how enthusiastically and eas- 
ily this young woman gets around 
in the store, picks up live store 
news and turns it into acceptable 
copy. 
* * * 

Women’s methods of shopp'n¢ 
afford interesting study. 

A newly married woman spent 
two whole days shopping for 
suit. She finally brought home a 
pretty brown suit that fitted well 
and was very becoming, but she 
was still much wrought up over 
the purchase, and nervously put 
on the suit when the husband 
came home, to learn what he 
thought of it. 

He was as wise as an old mar- 
ried man. He really liked the 
suit and said so enthusiastically. 
What did she do? Threw her 
arms around his neck and wept 
for joy. And the brown suit was 
a ioy to her as long as the style 
held good. 

* * * 

She said: “Mr. B , | want 
you to wait on me, and I'll buy 
an umbrella if you will.” 

He was more than willing, and 
after a careful inspection of many 
umbrellas, she pointed at one and 
said, “Now if you will put that 
aside, I’ll be sure to come back 
and take it.” 

“Mamma,” said the little girl 
beside her, “you’ve said that in 
every store we've been to.” 

The big-store man who told the 
Schoolmaster this little story says 
he cannot understand why so 
many respectable women will 
practice these little deceits. He 
declares that it is an everyday oc 
currence to have women assert 
that they want samples for 
friends, when it is more than 
likelv that they want the samples 
for themselves; and for that mat- 
ter they could get the samples just 
as easily by being frank about it 
When a woman says she is going 
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home to “make up her mind,” the 
wise merchant understands that 
usually she is going down the 
street to look at other suits. 

* * * 


The question habit is a great 
helper. 

Some time ago a committee of 
the Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociation met to discuss ways and 
means of drawing foreign-speak- 
ing young women to the Associa- 
tion’s English class. A man who 
had enjoyed experience in getting 
foreign-speaking young men into 
the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation was on hand to tell the 
ladies how to do it and how not 
to do it. 

“Don’t advertise,” he warned. 

“Why not?” queried one of his 
listeners. 

“We tried it out thoroughly, 
and it proved to be a complete 
waste of money. 

The questioner persisted : 
“What did you do?” 

He related how so many thou- 
sand letters of invitation were 
written and mailed to selected 


lists. The returns were nothing, 
he said. 

The quizzer had one more ques- 
tion: “In what language were 
those letters written? In English, 
or in language these people could 
read?’ 

The speaker cleared his throat 
and said, with some hesitation: 
“They were written in English.” 

* * * 


Copy writers will find excur- 
sions into the economics of busi- 
ness interesting and helpful. Too 
much copy is written with only a 
superficial knowledge of the chan- 
nels and conditions of trade. 

We talk so much about adver- 
tising shortening the line to the 
consumer. . We sometimes forget 
how changes in trade conditions 
affect the retailer. A retailer was 
talking the other day to the 
Schoolmaster about the diminish- 
ing number of wholesalers and 
jobbers and the increasing num- 
ber of manufacturers who sell 
their — direct to the retailer. 
Said h 

“There are now only three big 











A. E. CLAYDEN 
45 West 34th Street 
New York, N.Y. 





Columbia, South Carolina 


with one exception, is the largest city of its state. 


The Record 


is the only evening newspaper published in Columbia— its 
circulation of 5,867 PLUS is confined and concentrated in 
Columbia and the Central Counties of South Carolina sur- 
rounding it. This is the reason it carries the bulk of the 
local advertising placed by the merchants of Columbia. 

It will also pay you to use the RECORD'S columns to 
reach Columbia and the best territory of South Carolina. 


1909—average net circulation . . . 3,901 
1910—average net circulation . . . 4,640 
1911—average net circulation to date, 5,867, PLUS 


1255 PS any ang 
150 Michigan Bou 
Chicago, Ill. 
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jobbers in our lime i in New York 
City, where we do most of our 
buying. There ysed to be several 
times that nuy nber. 

“At one ‘ame we could buy 


many kinds, of goods in two or 





Célluloid 
Offer Your Particular Trade Bet- 
ter Guide Cards—Fewer of Them 
Celluloid Tipped Guides 


will outwear six or more sets of ordinary un- 
reinforced guides. Your customer dispenses with 
the annoyance of constantly replacing dog-eared 
sets. He willremember the store that solved the 
vexing little problem of giving his Card Index 
Fi.e the well kept appearance it should have. 
Write for samples. 
STANDARD INDEX CARD CO. 
701 to 709 Arch Street, Philadeiphia 








Advertisers 






Unusual illustrations in one and 
two colors—full of life and ac- 
tion—1,000 catch line suggestions. 
Price 25c—and worth it. 
Your book is ready. 
MOONEY-DICKIE CO. 
423 Locust 8t. 8t. Louis, Mo. 


COMMERCIALJOURNAL 


Official organ of the Retail Grocers’, 
Butchers’ and Bakers’ Association, the 
Commercial Club, and Council No. 265, 
United Commercial Travelers of St. 
Joseph. Members of the Grocery and 
Allied Trade Press of America. The 
only trade paper published in St. 
Joseph of any —— Sworn state- 
ment average circulation during 1910, 
5,292 each issue. Write for sample 


copy and rates. 
Commercial Journal, St. Joseph, Mo. 


Lincoln Freie Presse 


GERMAN WEEKLY 
LINCOLN, NEB. 








Takes the place of 280 County weeklies at 
1-10the cost. Great saving in bookkeep- 
ing, postage and electros. Rate, 35cents. 


Actual average circulation 141,048 





IdeasiThat'Hitjthe Mark | 





three-dozen lots, could get them 
quickly just when we needed 
them, and we turned our money 
often. Now it’s a case of deal 
direct with the manufacturer a 
good part of the time, and we 
have to not only buy the whole 
season’s stock in advance but a 
long time in advance at.that, when 
it is difficult to estimate our needs, 
and to see what is going to sell 
best. 

‘It ties up a great deal more 
of our money. We have $6,000 in 
underwear in our loft now. Staple 
goods, it is true, but our money is 
there idle. 

“Rents and wages are increas- 
ing, and goodness knows, we need 
to be able to turn our money 
oftener than we did in the old 
days, but we can’t do it the way 
goods are sold now.” 

“What’s the remedy?” the 
Schoolmaster asked; but the mer- 
chant couldn’t answer. And he 
went on to name three retailers 
of his town who in this year 
of 1911 had to give up their busi- 
nesses on account of increasing 
expense and the inability to make 
the profits correspond, 


What does the classroom think 
of the new policy of the Regal 
with its fifteen-cent skips in 
prices? 

Two shoe men with whom the 
Schoolmaster has talked are em- 
phatically of the opinion that the 
public is too much accustomed to 
buying shoes priced on the even 
dollar or the half-dollar for any 
shoe concern successfully to 
change the practice. 

“It won’t go,” said one of these 
shoe men. “Our firm for a long 
time carried a fine shoe that was 
priced at $4.25, and almost every 
man wanted the twenty-five cents 
knocked off.” 

But the great Regal company, 
with its wonderful organization 
and effective advertising does 
some seemingly impossible things, 
and it seems that it is the only 
shoe concern that has vigorously 
advertised the reason for the odd 
prices. Certainly the advertising 
is strong in “news value.” The 
outcome of the policy will be 
watched with much interest. 
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Classified Advertisements 


























ADDRESSING MACHINES 


HE WALLACE STENCIL ADDRESSING 
MACHINE is used by the largest publish- 
ers throughout the country and is the only one 
cleansing the stencil immediately after the im- 
printismade. We also call attention to our new 
flat platen typewriter. We manufacture stencils 
to fit all makes of stencil addressing machines. 
Addressing done at low rates. Write for prices 
and circulars before ordering elsewhere. WAL- 
LACE & CO., 29 Murray St., New York City. 











ADVERTISING AGENCIES 





AtBErt FRANK & CO., 26 Beaver St., N.Y. 
General Advertising Agents. Established 
1872. Special facilities for placing advertise- 
ments by telegraph to all parts of the United 
States and by cable to all foreign countries. 





W. KASTOR & SONS ADVERTISING 
* CO., Equitable Building, St. Louis, Mo. 








ADVERTISING MEDIA 


HE TEXTILE MANUFACTURER, Char- 
lotte, N.C., covers the South thoroughly, and 
reaches the buyers of machinery and supplies. 


a New York-Pittsburg, for 
THE BLACK years the coal trades’ leading 


DIAMOND yh oon Write for rates. 


HE circulation ot the New York Worila, 

morning edition, exceeds that of any other 
morning newspaper in America by more than 
150,000 copies per day. 


UBA OPPORTUNITIES” —the only 

monthly on the Island published in both 
Spanish and English. Circulates on every sugar- 
estate, tobacco plantation; is read by planters, 
fruit growers and truckmen, the rich producers 
and larger consumers of American goods. Sub- 
scription, $1 per annum, 2 years $1.50. L. Mac- 
ean Beers, Editor, Box 1078, Havana 




















ADVERTISING weahciacnnabiennd 


144 Lead Pencils $f} 00 


Your “Ad "* Stamped in gold, 35 
letters. E. W. FRENCH CO., 34 
Park’Row, N. Y. Also 10,000 other — 
“AD."" NOVELTIES 











BILLPOSTING 


RED PEEL, official representative, THE 

ASSOCIATED BILLPOSTERS OF UNITED 
STATES and CANADA, Times Building, New 
York City. Send for estimates. 








BUSINESS LETTERS 


BUSINESS LETTERS 


I WRITE Business Letters that do not BRAG, 
BLUSTER, BULLY or BEG,—nor do they 
WHEEDLE, CRINGE, COAX,or FAWN. In 
the preparation of such documerts, I steadtastly 
aim to eiiminate all of the elements, that so con- 
Stantly vex my soul to the point of tossing into 
my Waste Paper Basket, letters that were evi- 
dently meant to interest mein the Writer’s Busi- 
ness. There is plenty of room between grabbing 
aman by the throat, witha ‘ Why the 
don't you send me an order?” and a constantly 
encountered line of fawning servility, that in 
disgusting its recipient, has done its full duty— 
I donot KNOW ALL ABOUT ANYTHING— 
(do not even vaguely suspect myself of it), but 
from such data as any one not too lazy can furnish, 
I am usually able to formulate invariably self. 
respecting, and not invariably DULI, letters, 
that as a rule possess various profitably at- 
tractive features, and are at Jeast sprayed with 
(more or less) “a Horse Sense.’’ For the re- 
mainder of this Advt. look here next week. 
FRANCIS I. MAULE, 401 Sansom St., Phila. 











ENGRAVING 





EKFECT te _ tones, l col.. $1; larger 
10c. per in. TH E YOUNGSTOWN ARC 
ENGRAVING CO, , Youngstown, Ohio. 








FOR SALE 





P-TO-DATE Job Printing Plantin Tidewater, 

Virginia, in city of 10,000 population, doing 
excellent business of $10,000 year; could do 
more. Or would consider good active partner, 
taking half ortwo-thirds interest. Best distribut- 
ing centre in state. Have paid and are paying 
all stockholders handsomely. Good reasons 
for selling. Would like any prospective cus- 
tomer to come to our plant and spend some 
time investigating. Address: “OPPORTU- 
NITY-INVESTIGATION,” care of Printers’ 
Ink Publishing Co. 








HELP WANTED 





POSITIONS OPEN in all departments of ad- 
vertising, publishing and printing houses, 
East, South and West. High grade service. 
Registration free. ‘lerms moderate. Estab- 
lished 1898 No branch offices. FERNALD’S 
NEWSPAPER MEN’S EXCHANGE, Spring- 
field, Mass. 





INFORMATION AND ILLUSTRATIONS 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


RINTING PLANT 36 miles of New York, 

$25,000 equipment, 4 linotypes, doing $30,000 
business annually without solicitors, low wage 
scale. $15,000 buys control of Company on ac- 
count of other interests of owner. Address Box 
974, care Printers’ Ink. 








EEKLY NEWSPAPER 60 miles New 
York clearing $4,000 per annum can be 
bought for value of equipment on occount of 
other interests. Address Box Q, Printers’ Ink. 








THE SEARCH-LIGHT 
ASI Anything You Want to Know. 
341 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





LABEIS 


3,000 Gummed Labels, = 00 (0 
Size, 1x2 inches, printed to ordc 
and postpaid. Send for Catalo 


Fenton Label Co.. Phila., Pa. 
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MEETINGS 





OTICE is hereby given that the annual meet- 

ing of the stockholders of the Ripans Chem- 
ical Company, for the election of Directors and 
Inspectors of Election for the ensuing year and 
for the transaction of such other business as 
may properly come before the meeting, will be 
held in the office of the Ripans Chemical Com- 
pany, 10 Spruce Street, Borough ot Manhattan, 
Cuy of New York, on Monday, May 8, 1911, at 
12 o'clock noon. CHAS, H. ‘THAYER, Secretary. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


you can tell your story to any one in the 

United States for 1 cent or 2 cents postage; 
or by form letter send your message anywhere 
in the world for 1 cent postage. What you 
can accomplish by mail is unlimited; but your 
letter must be impressive, rightly impressive, 
to bring the des:red results. Let me tell you 
what I can do in the way of preparing your 
copy for such a letter. Address JOHN F. 
NIEMAN, Mentettie, Olle, 


POSITIONS WANTED 














DITOR AND WRITER, 47, good newspaper 

record; now writing for publishing house; 
desires connection with weekly or monthly 
publication; all ‘round man: good make-up 
“EDITOR,” care Printers’s Ink. 

IRCULATION MANAGER wants a bigger, 

better paying connection. Now pushing a 
Daily with over a half million circulation. Clean 
business record of ten years, reputation for get 
ting business, married, age 30. B. FORTUNE, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 








NDUSTRIOUS, college-pred man, aged 23, 

good appearance, has selling experience, 
knows ad theory, writes descriptive English sales 
letters. Able to handle correspondence. Corre- 
spondence welcomed. Address “ABILITY,” 
care of Printers’ Ink. 





WQWANTED—Position by competent Circulation 
Manager. Now employed but desire to lo- 
catein Colorado or New Mexico. Good organizer 
and systematizer. Have had a wide experience 
in building and holding Circuiation. Best of ref- 
erence. Address Box 888, care of Printers’ Ink, 





EWSPAPER requiring Advertising Manager 

can secure expert who has been personally 
in touch with Agencies and largest General Ad- 
vertisers U.S, and Canada past 6 years. Age 
35, 14 years’ experience writing an ~ selling Ad- 
vertising. Address ‘ RESUL1 S,"’ care of 
Printers’ Ink. 


To Some Buffalo Merchant or 


manufacturer. a certain well-qualified adver- 
tising man would like t > market his services on 
make-good basis in Buffalo, or nearby (per- 
tinent reasons) ; right experience. Box 177, care 
Printers’ Ink. 





~ BUSINESS MANAGER 


of Daily Paper is open for position. Man of 
ability; experienced in advertising, local and 
foreign, circulation; systematizer of office work ; 
also job plant, etc. Successful handling men. 
Good references. Address “ DAILY," care of 
Printe:s’ Ink. 


INITIATIVE PERSEVERANCE 
Trained newspaper man with these four char- 
acteristics, now employed, wants to connect 
with adv.-agency. Will bring red blood and 
grey matter to develop a modest start into 
an unhmuited future. “PROGRESS,” care 
ot Printers’ Ink. 





ANALYSIS 


ACUMEN 








IE YOU want a man old enough to have sound 
ideas and young enough to put them into use 
write me today. Advertising, selling and print 
ingexperience. I am at prasent connected, and 
making good, but desire a bigger opportunity. 
Prefer position as advertising manager of live 
concern marketing mechanical specialty. Good 
appearance, address and reference. ‘*M. J. U.," 
care of Printers’ Ink. 





DVERTISING MANAGER Big Westerr 

Factory opento change. Be-n making good 
{or ten years in Machinery and Mechanical fields, 
strong copy writer, Executive, Sys‘ematizer, 
Organizer, Sales Letter Wriuer, Editor House 
Organs. Wide and successful experience. Manu 
facturer wanting “results, " address, “BUSI 
NE SS BU IL ‘DE Z," * Box 820, 1 Hamilton, Ohio. 


» | ADVE RTISING AND SALES MANA. 

GEK desires connection with proviessive 
firm. His actual experience with we 1 known 
successful products, and his NATURAL ABII.- 
1iY¥Y TO CREATE AND DEVELOP IDEAs 
OF A SALE-PRODUCING CHARACTER 
would make his services inv«luable in placing 
your product on the market or increasing your 
present trade. He has advertising agency expe- 
rience, and is capable of taking full charge of 
the selling end of any business. Box 1001, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 








Canadian Advertising Manager 


Experienced (seven years with grocers specialty 
house) could take full charge of advertising for 
large manufacturer or department store or serv- 
ice department of newspaper. Writes strong, 
sensible, selling copy; ro frills, can get up cata 
logues, booklets, follow-up, etc. Familiar with 
Canadian wholesale and reta:| conditions, es 
pecially in the West. Address, “CANADIAN,’ 
care of Printers’ Ink. 








PRESS CLIPPINGS 
MANA TTA N Press Clipping Bureau, 
Arthur Cassot, Prop., suppiies the best 
service of clippings from all papers, on any 
trade and industry. Write for terms 334 Fifth 
Ave., New York City 





OMEIKE'’S PREsS CLIPPING BUREAU, 

110-112 West 26th Street, New York City, 
sends newspaper clippings on any subject in 
which you may be interested. Most reliabie 
Bureau. Write for circular and terms. 





PRINTING 





ADVERTISING THAT PAYS 
Your Catalogue and other printing built with a 
view to bringing results by printers that know 
publicity values Send your data now, we will do 
the rest. RAND McNALLY & CO., "41 E. 22nd 

t., New York City. 





ARD & SON, est. 1869, Large Edition 

Printers, Lockport, N. Y., have a special, 
modern equipment for printing large run and 
catalog work at reasonable prices. Foreign 
language work a specialty. Write us about 
your needs. 





ENERAL PRINTING, CATALOGUE and 
BOOKLET WORK. — Usmsual facilities 
for large orders—monotype and Itnotype ma 
chimes—large hand composing room, four- 

color rotary, cylinder, perfecting, sod and 
emoossing presses, etc. Original ideas, good 
workmanship, economy, promptness. Op- 

portunity to estimate solicited. 


WINTHROP PRESS, 419 Lafayette St., N.Y. 
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ROLL OF HONOR 











Advertisements under this caption are accepted from publishers who have sent PRINTERS’ 
INK a detailed statement showing the total number of perfect copies printed for every issue 
forone year. ‘These statements are on tile and will be shown to any advertiser. 


PRINTERS’ INk’s Guarantee Star means that the publishers’ statement of cir- 
culation in the following pages, used in connection with the Star, is guaranteed 
to be absolutely correct by Printers’ Ink Publishing Company who will pay $100 
to the first person who successtully controverts its accuracy. 




















ALABAMA 


Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for 19:0, 
22.616. Hest advertising medium in Alabama. 

Montgomery, Advertiser, net average Dec., 
1910, 18,126 dy; 24,306 Sun. Guarantees dy. 3 
times, Sun. 4fimes the net paid circulation of 
any other Montgomery newspaper. 

Montgomery, Journal, dy. Aver. 1909, 10,170. 
Ihe afternoon home newspaper of its city. 


CONNECTICUT 
Bridgeport, Morning 7elegram, daily 


average for March, 1911, sworn, 13,924. | 


You can cover Bridgeport by using 
Telegram only. Rate 1'c. per line flat. 
Meriden, Yournal, evening. Actual average 
for 1909, 1,729; average for 1910, 7,801. 
Meriden, Morning Record & Republican. 
Daily aver. 1909, 1,789; 1910, 7,878. 
New Haven, Lvening Register, daily. Aver. for 
1910 (sworn) 19,096 daily 2c. ; Sunday, 14,753, sc. 
New London, Day, ev’g. Av.'10, 6,892. 1st 3 mos 
"11, 7,049 ; double all other local paperscombin'd. 
New Haven, Uwion. Average circulation 1gic, 
17,267. All Bona Fide Paid >ubscribers. 
Norwalk, Avening Hour. Average circulation 
1910, 3,627. Carries half page of wants. 
Waterbury, Republican. Examined by A. A. 
A, regularly. 1910, Daily, 7,217; Sunday, 7,730. 


FLORIDA 
Jacksonville, Metropolis, Dy, ’10, 13,701; Dec., 
‘lo, 4,659. E KatzSp.A.A,N. Y.and Chicago. 


ILLINOIS © 


KW te ke 


Chicago Examiner, average 
1910, >unday 624,607, Daily 
210,667, net paid. The Daily 
Examiner's wonderful growth 
in circulation and advertising 
forced all the three Chicago 
papers to cut their price to 
one cent. 

The Sunday Examiner 
SELLS more newspapers 
every Sunday than all the 
other Chicago Sunday news- 
papers PRINT. 


O@™ The absolute correctness 
of the latest circulation rat- 
ing accorded the Chicago 
Examiner is guaranteed by 
the Printers’ Ink Publishing 
Company, who wiil pay one 
hundred dollars to the first 
person who will successfully 
controvert its accuracy. 


XH EME I HH 
He hE 





Champaign, News. J.cading paper n held 
Average year 1910, 5,154 


Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning. 
Average for 1910, 7,551. 


Peoria, Avening Star. Circulation for toro, 
21,143 


Sterling, Rvening Gasette, average circuation 
for 1908, 4,409, 1909, 5,122; 1910, 6,144. 


INDIANA 
South Bend, 7ribmne. Sworn average March, 
1911, 12,618. Best in Northern Indiana. 


IOWA 

Burlington, Hawk-Eye, daily. Average Igto, 
9,404. ‘Ali paid in advance.” 

Dubuque, 7 imes-Fournal, morn. andeve. Pd. 
in advance July 20, 1910; dy. 9,022; sun. 11,426 

Washington, £ve. Fourmal. Oniy daily in 
county. 1,913 suoscribers. All good peopie. 

Waterloo, Evening Courier, s3rd year; net av 
July, '10-Dec., ‘10, 7,090. Waterioo pop., 27,000 


KENTUCKY 
Lexington, Herald. Average 1910, 6,919 
“When you advertise in Lexington Herald, you 
cover Central Kentucky.” 
Louisville, 7he 7imes, evening daily, average 
for 1910 net paid 48,834. 


MAINE 
Augusta, Kennebec ourmal, daily average 
1910, 9,319. largest and best cir. in Cent. Me, 


Bangor, Commercial. Average for 1910, daily 
199. 


Lewiston, Sun. Daily average 1910, 6,440. 
Last 3 months of rg!o, are 6,847. 

Portland, Avening Express. Averagetor toto, 
daily 16,936. Sunday 7elegram, 11,266 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore, American. Daily aver. year 1910, 
80,266; Sur, 104,903. No return privilege. 
Baltimore, .Vews, daily. News Publishing 
Company. Average 1010, 82,405. For March, 
1o11, 81 138. 

I'he absolutecorrectness of the 
latest circulation rating accorded 
the News is guaranteed by the 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first person 

who successfully controverts its accuracy. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, Evening Transcript (OO). lsoston's 
tea table paper. Largest amount of week day ad. 
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Boston, Globe. Average circulation. 
Daily (2 cents a copy) 
1910, 183,720—Dec. av., 188,543. 
Sunday 
1910, 321,878—Dec. av., 330,717. 
Advertising Totals: 1910, 7,922,108 times 
Gain, 1910, 686,831 lines 

2,394,103 more lines than any other Boston 
paper published. 

Advertisements go in morning and afternoon 
editions fur one price. 

The above totals include all kinds of advertis- 
ing from the big department store tothe smaiiest 
“want'’ ad. hey are not selected from any 
favorable month, but comprise the totals from 
January 1, 1910, to December 31, 1910. 


Www ve wk & 


Boston, Daily Post. Greatest March of the 
Boston Post. Circulation averages: Daily Post, 
332,478, gain of 33,839 copies per day over 
March, 1910, Sunday Fost, 302.881, gain of 39,- 
037 copies per Sunday over March, 1gto. 

Lawrence, 7elegram, evening, 1910 av. 8,643, 
Best paper and iargest circulation in its field. 

Lynn, Evening /tem. Daily sworn av. 1908, 
16,396; 1909, 16,639; 1910, 16,662. ‘I'wo cents. 
Lynn's family paper. Covers field thoroughly. 

Salem, Evening News. Actual daily average 
for 1910, 18,763 

Worcester, Gazette, evening. Av. '10, 17,502 
The Home" paper. Largest ev'g circulation. 

MICHIGAN 
Detroit, Michigan Farmer. Michigan’s only 
farm week.y. Guaranteed'circulation 80,000. 
Jackson, /atriot, Aver. year, 
1910, daily 10,720, Sunday 11,619. 
A Greatest circulation. Payne and 
GUNA 4 Young have been appointed the 
TEED Patriot's foreign representatives 
inthe Easternand Western tields, 
with offices in New York at30W. 
33rd St., and"747-8 Marquette Building, Chicago. 
Agents and advertisers, please note. 
MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis, Harmers’ 7 ribune, twice-a-week. 
W J. Murphy, publisher. Aver. for year end- 
ing December 31, 1910, 23,118. 

Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly. Actual average for year ending Dec, 
31, 1910, 103,250. 

The absolute accuracy of Farm, 
° Stock & Home's circulating rating 
is guaranteed by the Printers’ Ink 
Publishing Company. Circulation 
fACl.V-a 's practically contined to the far- 
mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
TEED Montana, Western Wisconsin and 
Northern Iowa. Use it to reach 
this section most profitably. 
Minneapolis, Journal, Daily 
and Sunday (@©). In 1910 av- eo 
erage daily circulation evening 
only, 77,348. In 1910 average 
Sunday circulation, 80,655, 
Daily average circulation for 
March, 1911, evening only, 
77,906. Average Sunday circu- 
lation for March, 1911, 83,736. 
(Jan. 1, 1908, subscription rates 
were raised from $5.50 to $6.00 
per year cash in advance. The 
Journal's circulation is absolute- 
ly guaranteed by the Printers’ 
Ink Publishing Company. It 


00 goes into more homes than 
any other paper in its field. 
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CIRCULATI'N Minneapolis, Tribune, W. J. 

Murphy, publisher. Established 

GUAR 1867. Oldest Minneapolis daily 

Average circulation of daily 

TEED Tribune for year endin 

up Sateen? Dec. 31, 1910, 91,260. Average 

Ink Publish- Circulation of Sunday 7ribuns 
ing Company for same period, 81,523. 


Minneapolis, Svenske-Amerikanska Posten. 
Swan J. lurnblad, pub. Av. 1910, 66,180. A.A.A 


MISSOURI 


8t. Louis, National Farmer and Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for 1910, 125,109. 


NEBRASKA 


Lincoln, Deutsch-Amerikan Farmer weekly 
140,221 for year ending Dec. 31, 1910 

Lincoln, Freie Press, weekly. Average year 
ending Dec. 31, 1010, 141,048. 

Lincoln, /he Weekly Enterpriser. Only Social 
ist paperin State. Sworn average, Jan. Ist, 101 
to Feb. 18th, 1911, 6,826. Reaches the farmers, 


NEW JERSEY 


Camden, Post-7elegram. 9,433 sworn average 
for rgto. ‘Camcen’s oldest and best daily. 

Newark, Evening News. Largest circulatior 
of any newspaper in New Jersey. 

Trenton, Evening 7Zimes. Ave. 1c—'07, 20,270; 
08, 21,326; 2c—'oo, 19,062; March, ’10, 20,263. 


NEW YORE 


Albany, Evening Fournai. Daily average for 
1910, 17,769. It's the leading paper. 
The Brooklyn Standard Union, 
Printers’ Ink says, “‘now has the lary- 
est circulation in Brooklyn’. Daily 
average for year 1910, 54,658. 
Buffalo, Courter, morn. Ave., '10 Sunday, 86,- 
737, daiiy, 46,284; Huguirer, evening, 32,278 
Buffalo, Evening News. Daily average for 
1908, 94,033; 1909, 94,307, 1010, 94,232. 


Gloversville and Johnstown, N.Y. Zhe Morn- 
ing Heraid. Daily average for Ig1o, 6,104. 


Newburgh, Vaily News, evening. Av- 
erage circulation entire year, 1010, 
6,941. Circulates throughout Hudson 
Valley. Examin'dand certified byA.A.A. 


NEW YORK CITY 


Baker's Review, monthly. W. R. Gregory Co., 
publishers, Actual average for 1910, 7,658. 
Clipper, weekly (Theatrical), Frank Queen 
Pub. Co., ltd. Average for 1910, 26,663 (©). 
The World. Actual average, 1910, Morning, 
362,108. Evening,411,320. Sunday, 467,664 
Poughkeepsie, Star, evening. Daily average 
year, 1910, 6,710 ; last four mos. 1910, 6,187. 


Schenectady, Gazette, daily. A. N. Liecty. 
Actual Average for 1010, 19.246. Benjamin & 
Kentnor, 225 Fifth Ave., New York; Boyce 
Building, Chicago. 

Schenectady, Star. Average igio, aes 
Sheffield tos Ag'cy, Tribune Bldg., N Y 

roy, Record. Av. circulation 1010 
“a M , 6,102; P. M., 17,657) 22 759. Only 
paper in city which has permitted A.A. 
szamination, and made public thereport 
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Utica, National Electrical Contractor, mo 
Average for 1910, 2,626. 


Utica, Press, daily. Otto A. Meyer, publisher. 


Average for year ending Dec. 31, 1910, 16,487. 
NORTH DAKOTA 


Grand Forks, Normanden. Norwegian weekly. 
Actual average for 1910, 9,076, 


OHIO 
Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Est. 1841. Actual 
average for 1910: Daily ,87,125; Sunday, 114,044, 
For March, 1911, 88,568 daily; Sunday, 123,913. 
Youngstown, Vinatcator. D'y av.,’10, 16,696; 
laCoste & Maxwell, N. Y. & Chicago. 
OKLAHOMA 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoman. Average Ma:ch, 
1911, daily, 34,678; Sunday, 40,600. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Erie, /imes, daily. 22,986 average, 
March, 1911. A larger guaranteed paid 
circulation than all other Erie papers 
combined. E. Katz, Special Agt., N.Y. 
Johnstown, 7ribune. Average for 
12 mos. 1910, 13,228. Mar., 1911, 
14,383. Only evening paper in Johns- 
town. 
Philsdelphia, Confectioners’ Journal, mo. 
Average 1908, 6,617: 1900, 6,622; '10, 6,003 (OO). 
Washington, Reporter and Observer, circulation 
average 1910, 12,396; Jan.,~11, 12,621. 
West Chester. Local News, 
daily, W. H. Hodgson. Aver. for 
1910, 16,828. In its 37th year. 
GUAR Independent. Has Chose: Co., 
ifaaey = and vicinity forits field. Devoted 
to home news, hence is a home 
paper. Chester County is second 
in the State in agricultural wealth 
Wilkes-Barre, 7 imes- Leader, evening ; only daily 
in Luzerne County to permit A. A. A. examina- 
tion this year. Examination showed 117,300 net 
for last six months, gain of 8,156 net in two years. 
York, Dispatch and Daily. Average for 1910. 
18,767. 


RHODE ISLAND 

Pawtucket HLvening 7imes. Average circula- 
tion 12 mos. ending Dec 31, ’10, 19,828—sworn. 
Providence, Daily Journal. Average 
for 1910, 22,788 (O@). Sunday, 30,771 
(OO). Evening Bulletin, 48,323 aver- 

age 1910. 
Westerly, Dasly Sun, George H. Utter, pub. 
Circulates in Conn. and R.1. Cir., 1910, 6,423. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charleston, Evening Post. Evening. Actual 
daily average Ig10, 6,460. 
TEXAS 
El Paso, Herald, year 1910, 11,361. Only 
E! Paso paper examined by A. A. A. 


VERMONT 


Barre, 7imes, daily. F. E. Langley. Av. 1910, 
5,625. Examined by A.A.A. 

Burlington, Free Press. Daily average for 
1910, 9,112. Largest city and State circulation. 
Examined by Association of Amer. Advertisers. 

Montpelier, Argus, dy., av. E910, 8, _ Petia 
Montpelier paper examined bg the A. 


VIRGINIA 


Danville, The Bee. Aver. Feb., 1911, 4,479; 
March, '11, 6,104. Largest circ. Only eve. paper. 


WASHINGTON 


Seattie, 74e Seattle Times | 

is the metropolitan daily of Seattle 

and the Pacific Northwest. It 

combines with its 1910 cir. of 

64,741 daily, $4208 Sunday, rare 

quality. Itis a gold mark paper 

of the first degree. Quality and 
quantity circulation means great productive value 
to the advertiser. The 7imes carried in Igo, 
12,328,918 lines, beating its nearest competitor 
by 2,701,284 lines, 


x 
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Tacoma, Ledger. Average year 1910, daily, 
18,967 Sundae, 21,348. 

Tacoma, News. Average for year 1910, 
19,212. 


WISCONSIN 


Janesville, Gazette. Daily average, Mar., 
1911, daily 6,649; semi-weekly, 1,728. 

Madison, State Journal, daily. Actual aver- 
age for Jan., 1910, 6,960. 


Milwaukee, ‘Ihe Zvening Wis- 
comsin, daily. Average daily cir- 
culation for 1910, 41,897. Average 
daily gain over 1909, 4775. The 
Evening Wisconsin is pre-emin- 
ently the Home Paper of Milwau- 
kee. Rigid Circulation Examina- 


tion completed by Association of American Ad- 
vertisers Oct.3rd, 1910. Chas. H. Eddy, Foreign 
Rep., 1 Madison Avenue, New York, 150 
Michigan Ave., Chicago (Robt. J. Virtue, Mgr) 


Milwaukee, The Milwaukee 
wos (eve.) Daily Av. circ. 
or 12 mos., 63,621. Daily Av. 
March, 65,529. March gain over 
1910, 3, ‘wi. Paid City Circulation 
double that of any other Milwau- 
kee paper. Leads all other Mii- 


waukee papers in display, classified and foreign 
advertising In over 60% Milwaukee homes. Flat 
rate 7c. per line. C. D. Bertolet, Boyce Bidg., 
Chicago;J.F. Antisdel, 366 Fifth Ave., N.Y. City. 

Oshkosh, Northwestern, daily. Average for 
year 1910, 10,062, Examined by A. A. A. 

Racine, Vaily Journal. March, ans circula- 
tion, 6,410. Statement filed with A. A. A. 


T" WISCONSIN 
RICOLTORIST 


Racine, Wis., Established, 1877. 
Actual weekly average for year 
ended Dec. 31, 1910, 61,827 
Larger circulation in Wisconsin 
than any other paper. Adv. 

$4.20 an inch. N. Y. Office. 
41 Park Row. W.C. Richardson, Mgr. 


MANITOBA, CAN, 


Winnipeg, Free Press, daily and weekly. Av- 
erage for 1910, daily, 46,181; daily Feb., 1911, 
61,322; weekly 1910, 26,446; Feb., 1911, 29,564. 

Winnipeg. Der Norawesten. Canada's National 
German weekly. Av. 1910, 18,484. Rates s6c. in- 






=== a paper that 
covers its field = 
THE WINNIPEG 


TELEGRAM 


Guaranteed Circulation 
Daily, 36,000; Weekly, 30,000 
Kf you want results—use The Tele- 
gram. “I received 250 replies from a 70 
line ad. covering the territory from Fort 
William as far west as Revelstoke and as 
far north as Prince R and Edmon- 
ton.” —E. S. Sutherland, Vancouver, B.C. 
Verree & Conklin Wallis & Son 
New York Chicago 
QUEBEC, CAN. 


Montreal, La Presse. Daily average for 
March, 1911, 103,194 Largest in Canada. 
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The Want-Ad Mediums 











This list is intended to contain the names of those publications most 
highly valued by advertisers as Classified Mediums. A ‘lates volume of 
want business is a popular vote for the newspaper in which it appears. 

















CONNECTICUT 


EW HAVEN Register. Leading want ad 
medium of State Rate lc. a word. 


ILLINOIS 


THe Chicago Bxaminer with its 660,000 Sun- 
day circulation and 175,000 daily circulation 
brings classified advertisers quick and direct 
results Rates lowest per thousand inthe West. 


“oN EARLY everybody who reads the English 
language in, around or about Chicago, 
reads the Daily News," says the Vost-office 
Review, and that’s why the Daily News is 
Chicago's “‘ want ad "’ directory. 


INDIANA 


TRE Indianapolis >tar is the leading ‘*Want 
Ad” Medium of the State. Only Sunda 

paper. Rate lcent perword. THE INDIAN.’ 
APOLIS STAR, Indianapolis, Ind. 


MAINE 


THE Evening Express and Sunday Telegram 
carry more Want Ads than all other Portland 
papers combined. 


MARYLAND 


HE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


THE Boston Evening Transcript is the Great 
Resort Guide for New Englanders. They ex- 
pect to find all good places listed in its adver- 
tising columns 


Ke te ve He He Hr 


Ts Boston Globe, daily and Sunaay, for the 
year 1910 printed a total of 479,877 paid 
want ads; again of 19,412 over 1909, and 347,148 
more than were printed by any other Boston 
newspaper. 


eee es 


MINNESOTA 


HE Minneapolis 7ribune is the recognized 
Want Ad Medium of Minneapolis. 





CIRCULATI'N THE Tribune is the Leading 
want ad medium of the great 

Northwest, carrying more paid 

want ads than any other daily 

newspaper. Classified wants 

printed in March, 1911, amounted 

to 258,300 lines. The number of 

individual advertisements pub- 

by Printers’ lished were 34,473. Rates: 1 cent 
Ink Pub. Co. 2 word, cash with the order;—- 
“™““ or 10 cents a line, where charged. 

All advertising in the daily appears in both the 
morning and evening editions for the one charge 


THE Minneapolis Journal, 
daily and Sunday, carries 
more paid Classified Adver- 


tising than any other Minne- 
apolis newspaper. No free or 
Cut-rate advertisements and ab- 
solutely no questionable adver- 
tising accepted at any price. 
Classifieé wants pnnted in 
Mar., 1911, amounted to 250,306 
lines; the number ot individual 
ads published were 29,833. 


Eight cents per agate line it 
eo charged. Cash order one cent 
a word, minimum, 20 cents. 
MISSOURI 
HE Jopiin Glove carries more Want Ads 
than all other papers in Southwest Missouri 


combined, because ii gives results. One centa 
word. Minimum, l6c 








MONTANA 


HE Anaconda Standard, Montana's best 
newspaper. Want Ads, lc. per word. Cir- 
culation for 1909, 11,364 daily; 14,422 Sunday. 


NEW YORE 


f pels Albany Evening Journal, Eastern N.Y.’s 
best paper for Wants and Classified Ads. 


TH Buffalo Evening News is read in over 90% 
of the homes of Buffalo and its suburbs, and 
has no dissatisfied advertisers. Write for rates 
and sworn circulation statement. 


OHIO 


THE Youngstown Vindicator—Leading Want 
Medium. lc. per word. Largest circulation. 


OKLAHOMA 


TH Oklahoman, Okla. City, 35,442 Publishes 
more Wants than any 7 Okla. competitors. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


HE Chester, Pa., 7tmes carries from two to 
five times more Classified Ads than any other 
paper. Greatest circulation. 


UTAE 


HE Salt Lake 7rtbume—Get results—Want 
Ad Medium tor Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 
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OO) Gold Mark Papers OO) 











“Advertisers value the Gold Mark Publications not merely from the standpoint of the 
number of copies printed, but tor the high class and quality ui their circulation.” 











ALABAMA 


the Mobile Registe: (O@). Established 1821. 
Kichest section in the prosperous South. 


GEORGIA 
Atlanta Constitution (@@). Now as always, 
the Quality Medium of Georgia 


TLLINOIS 
Bakers’ Helper (O@), Chicago. Only “Gold 
Mark "’ journal for bakers. Oidest, best known 
he Inland Printer, Chicago (@@). Actual 
average circulation for 1909-10, 16,902. 


KENTUCKY 


Louisville Comrser-Fournai (@@). Best paper 
in city; read by best peopie 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, American Wool and Cotton Reporter. 
Recognized organ of the cotton and wcoien 
industries of America (O@) 

Boston Bvening 7 ranscript (OO), established 
1830. The only goid mark daity in Boston. 

Boston, Textile World Recora(@@). Not an 
organ,”’—but the leading textile magazine 

Worcester L'Opinion Publique (@@). VUnly 
French paper among 75,000 French population 


MINNESOTA 
The Minneapolis Fournal (O@). Largest 
home circulation and most proquctive circula- 
tion in Minneapolis. Carries more jocai adver- 
tising, more ciassihed advertising and more total 
advertising than any paper in the Northwest. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


OO) Minneapolis, Minn., $4 per year. Covers 
alae and flour trade ali over the world. The 
only **Gold Mark” milling journal (@@). 


NEW YORE 

Brooklyn Zagle (@@) is THE advertising 
medium of Brookiyn. 

Army and Navy Journal, (QO). First in its 
Class 1n circulation, influence and prestige. 

Century Magazine (@@). Vhere are a few 
people in every community who know more 
than all the others. These people read the 
Century Magazine 

Dry Goods Economist (@@), the recognized 
Ps. Bn of the Dry Goods and Department 
Store trade. 

Electric Railway Fournal (@@). A consoli- 
dation of “Street Raiiway Jjournal’’ and 
‘Electric Railway Review.’’ Covers thoroughly 
the electric railway interests of the worid. 
McGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 

Electrical World (@©) established 1874. The 
leading electrical journal of the world. Average 
circulation year ending Nov. 30, 1910, 18,771 
weekly. MCGRAW PUBLISHING Co 


Engineering News (©©). Established 
1874. The leading engineering paper in the 
world. Av. circulation over 17,500 weekly. 








Engineering Record (@@). The most 
progressive civil engineering journal in ms 
world. Circulation averages over 16,000 p 
week. MCGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 

Hardware Dealers’ Magazine(@@). The Open 
Door to the Hardware Tears of the World. 
pecimen copy upon request. Subscription 
Agents Wanted. 253 Broadway, New York City. 





New York Herald (@@). Whoever mentions 
America's leading newspapers mentions tue 
New York Herald first. 

The Evening Post (@@). Established 1801. 
Theonly Gold Mark evening paperin New York. 
‘The advertiser who will use but one evening 
paperin New York City will, nine times out ot 
ten, act wisely in selecting The Evening Post."’ 
—Printers’ Ink. 

Scientific American (@@) has the largest cir- 
culation of any technical paper in the worid. 

‘Lhe New York Jimes(@@) has a greater daily 
city sale than the combined city sales ot the other 
three morning newspapers popularly ranked 
with it as to quality of circulation. 

New York / ribune (@@), daily and Sunday. 
Daily, now one cent—the best for the least. 


OREGON 


Better Fruit,(@@) the best and most influential 
fruit growers paper published in the wozid, 
monthly, illustrated. §1 per year. Sampie 
copies, adv ertising rate card on request. Better 
Fruit Publishing Company, Hood River, Oregon, 

The Oregonian, (@@), established 1861. the 
great newspaper ot the Pacific Northwest. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
The Press ( ) is Philadelphia's Great Home 
Newspaper. It is on the Roll of Honor and has 
the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable circulation distinctions. 
March, 1911, sworn net average, Daily, 80,559; 
Sunday, 177 "46. 


THE PITTSBURG 
@o DISPATCH 


‘The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. Largest home 
delivered circulation in Greater Pittsburg. 














RHODE ISLAND 


Providence Fournal (@@), a conservative 
enterprising newspaper without a singie rival. 


TENNESSEE. 

The Memphis Commercial-A ppeal (@@) is the 
only paper in the state of Tennessee to have re- 
ceived the Gold Mark Award. It is also one of 
twelve dailies in the entire United States having 
taken the N. W. Ayer & Son audit of circulation 
(1910). The Commercial-Avpeal passes both 
quality and quantity tests. Daily, over 52,000 
Sunday, over 80,000; weekly, over 93,000. 


WASHINGTON 
The Seattle 7imes (@@) leads all other Seattle 
and Pacific Northwest papers in influence, cir- 
culation, prestige. 


WISCONSIN 


The Milwaukee Zvening Wisconsin (@@), the 
only Gold Mark daily in Wisconsin. The home 
paper that deserves first consideration when ad- 
vertising appropriations are being made. 


CANADA 


The Halifax Heraid ( )}and The Evening 
Mail. Circulation 18,768, Flat rate. 
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Business Going Out 














One of the largest advertising ac- 
counts which has been running in the 
magazines and newspapers since last 
autumn is undoubtedly that of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, which is be- 
ing placed by the Frank Presbrey Com- 
pany, of New York. There have ap- 
peared in the standard magazines, be- 
ginning with the November number 
last autumn and including the May 
number, 555 pages of this advertising. 
All of this has been carried in four- 
page inserts, printed on tinted ys 
and in two colors, and each insert has 
occupied preferred position in the mag- 
azines. This amount of space is larger 
by many pages than that used by any 
other advertisers. 

In addition to this, the leading met- 
ropolitan daily papers of the United 
States have been extensively used, with 
advertisements running from three col- 
umns for the smallest to full pages, 
and, in some instances, double pages. 

Not only has this advertising account 
been one of the largest ever placed in 
America, but it has been, according to 
all reports, one of the most sucessful 
and has resulted in orders far in ex- 
cess of anticipations, for the eleventh 
edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica. 

The company is now figuring on using 
30,000 lines of space in many of the 
leading daily papers of the country be- 
tween now and June 1, when the in- 
troductory price on the Encyclopedia 
is to be materially raised. The adver- 
tisements which will go out will run 
from three columns to a page in size. 





The C. W. Hoyt Agency, New Haven, 
Conn., is placing the advertising of the 
C. W. Kelsey Manufacturing Company, 
Hartford, in a list of general publica- 
tions. A small automobile called the 
Motorette is advertised. 

This agency also is placing the copy 
of the Ives Manufacturing Company 
for their miniature railroad in the Sat- 
urday Evening Post. It is rumored 
— other publications will be taken on 
ater. 





The advertising of A. C. Rhodes, 
Lowell, Mass., is handled in mail-order 
apers by the Boston office of the 
- Walter Thompson Company. 





A few general publications circulat- 
ing largely in New England are run- 
ning copy for the Eddy Refrigerator 
Company, Boston. The account is 
handled by the Cowen Company, John 
Hancock Building, Boston. 





S. W. Straus & Co., Chicago, mortgage 
and bond bankers, are using the “Big 
Six” medical journals to advertise the 
investments they have to offer. The 
business is placed through the Nichols- 
Finn Advertising Company, Kesner 
Building, Chicago. 





The Haddorff Piano Company, of 
Rockford, Ill., has begun an extensive 
advertising campaign which is being 
handled by the Johnson Advertising 
Corporation, of Chicago, Ill. The con- 
Sumer is being reached through stand- 
ard monthlies including McClure’s, Cos- 
mopolitan, Everybody's, Success, Hamp- 
ton’s, Harper’s and the American. The 
advertising to the dealer is supplement- 
ed with a large folder in two colors 
telling ot the Haddorff piano and de- 
scribing the advertising campaign. 


Wood, Putnam & Wood, of Boston, 
Mass., have secured the advertising 
appropriation of the Johnson Educator 
Food Company, of Boston. 





E. P. Remington, of New York, is 
sending out orders to newspapers on 
account of Winsor & Newton, of Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 


John Lucas & Co., of Philadelphia, 
paint manufacturers, are asking news- 
papers for rates. 








The advertising appropriation of the 
Loose-Wiles Cracker and Candy Com- 
pany, of Kansas City, Mo., has been 
secured by the George Batten Company, 
of New York. 


The Digestit Company, of Jackson, 
Miss., is sending contracts for 1,000 
inches to Texas newspapers through the 
J. C. McMichael Advertising Agency, 
of Atlanta, Ga. 


Fitzpatrick Brothers, of Chicago, III., 
are sending 112 lines thirteen times to 
Southwestern newspapers through the 
Clague-Painter-Jones Company, of Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


W. L. Dodge & Co., of Chicago, IIl., 
are sending copy to newspapers gen- 
erally through the C. H. Fuller Com- 
pany, of Chicago, IIl. 


Askin & Marine, clothing manufac- 
turers of Rochester, N. Y., are sending 
Southern papers orders for 5,500 lines 
through the L. C. Bartlett Service, of 
Rochester, N. Y 





Kops Brothers, of New York, are 


placing orders in Southern papers 
a a J. W. Morton, Jr., of New 
ork. 





The Chas. H. Fuller Company, of 
Chicago, Ill., is sending out orders to 
newspapers on the Pacific Coast to ad 
vertise the Swissco Hair Remedy. a 
product of the Foso Company, of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 





The Columbian Magazine, through 
The Van Cleve Company, of New York. 
is to spend $150,000 in street car and 
magazine advertising. 
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The Shaw Stocking Company, Lowell, 
Mass., manufacturers of Shawknit 
Hosiery, will use a few general publi- 
cations of a high-grade character this 
spring. The business is placed by 
Wood, Putnam & Wood. 

This agency is using a list of news- 
papers and agricultural papers for the 
advertising of Park & Pollard for their 
poultry supplies and Lullaby Brooders. 





The Veeder Manufacturing Company, 
Hartford, Conr., is using a list of na- 
tional weeklies tur their Hub odometer. 


W. A. Taylor, Chartley, Mass., is 
sending out small copy advertising 
monogram rings and stick pins in mail- 
order papers. The business is placed 
direct. 





The Boston Sunday Herald is being 
advertised in New England newspapers. 





C. H. Stephenson, Lynn, Mass., is 
using the household publications direct. 


The Boston News Bureau is sending 
out copy to a few high-grade and lit- 
erary publications advertising a book 
on 4 taheritance Tax” written by Hugh 
Bancroft, treasurer of the Bureau. 





An old household remedy, ‘‘Toilet- 
ine,” manufactured by the Toiletine 
Company, of Greenfield, Mass., is be- 
ing advertised in New England dailies. 
The business is handled by the Boston 
office of the George Batten Company, 





Magazines and weeklies are being 
favored with orders for the advertising 
of the Colt Fire Arms Company, Hart- 
ford, Conn. The account is handled 
by the P. F. O’Keefe Agency, ‘Carney 
Building, Boston. 





The Riker-Jaynes Company is add- 
ing to its chain of stores through the 
Eastern states, and wherever a town 
or city is opened up, large advertising 
is done in the daily newspapers. The 
C. Brewer Smith Agency, Boston, 
handles all the publicity work of this 
concern. 





The Snitzler Advertising Company, 
Chicago, is sending out orders to the 
leading medical journals for the Minne- 
Paul Cereal & Milling Company, Car- 
ver, Minn., half-page copy, twelve 
times. 





The Eastern Shoe Company, 55 
Broadway, Beverly, Mass., is using a 
few general publications advertising 
Whitcomb’s Flexo Shoes. 





The Mahin Advertising Company, of 
Chicago, is sending out orders to a 
select list of magazines for the Metal 
Shelter Company, of St. Paul, mak- 
ing fireproof automobile garages. 





Rubens & Meyer, of New_York, are 
advertising their Conqueror Hosiery in 
New York morning and evening dailies. 
Copy is going out for fifty-two times, 
once a week, from thirty-three to forty- 
two lines. The business is handled by 
the Robert R. Lawson Company. 


The Lessing-Williams Company, Des 
Moines, Ia., is sending out eighty-five 
and sixty-two-line copy for the Farmers 
Co-operative Produce Company, Des 
Moines, Ia., and for the Farmers Co- 
operative Creamery Company, Omaha, 
Neb., advertising the Ross Champion 
Alfalfa Cutter. A list of farm papers 
covering the Western states are being 
favored. 





Lord & Thomas, of Chicago, are 
placing orders with the medical jour- 
nals for Bauer & Black, Chicago. Full- 
page copy will be used. 


The Carbona Products Company, of 
Newark, N. J., is using newspapers in 
the larger cities. Levin & Bradt, of 
New York, are sending out t. f. orders 
for this account for twenty-eight lines. 





Sears, Roebuck & Co. are using a 
few of the medical journals to adver- 
tise their Sears Motor Car. Full-page 
copy is being used and the business 
placed through Roberts & MacAvinche, 
Chicago. 


Three and four-inch single-column 
copy advertising a new style of golf 
club is being sent to trade and mail- 
order papers for Dr. Dwight, of Des 
Moines, Ia. by the Lessing-Williams 
Company. 


a 
NORTHERN PACIFIC R. R. ADVER- 
TISING 


“Since the first of January, 1910, 
the Northern Pacific Publicity Depart- 
ment has issued, or has in process of 
issuance, a total of thirty-one publica- 
tions, that is, booklets, folders, pam- 
phlets and leaflets to induce immigra- 
tion to the total number of 1,585,000 
copies,” said J. N. Stewart, advertising 
manager of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road, before the Town Criers’ Club of 
Fargo, N. D., April 3. “I hold in my 
hand copies of our —. specific- 
ally on North Dakota, or containing 
mention of North Dakota, and we trust 
this work is helping to some appreciable 
extent in the increase which is taking 
place in North Dakota’s population. 

“Our display advertising is carried at 
different times in the year in approx- 
imately 100 newspapers, east of St. 
Paul. The number of papers we are 
using this spring and summer will 
slightly exceed that amount to about 
110 different papers. We are also us- 
ing this spring numerous magazines and 
a selected list of twenty of. the best 
farm publications in the country, and 
we consider that this latter class of 
mediums is especially valuable since it 
it producing for us a large volume of 
inquiries from people who are definitely 
interested in agriculture and the pos- 
sibilities of the Northwest states along 
agricultural lines.” 


(a 
KNOTT RESIGNS FROM E.-M.-F. 
COMPANY 


Henry Knott has resigned as adver- 
tising manager of the E.-M.-F. Com- 
ny, at Detroit, and gone to Chicago. 
he advertising of the firm is now 
being handled * W. S. Pettit. 
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Evidence 





Exhibit No. 
Stockholder Co-Operation 





Moore & Parrion 


Bruggists 
Car. High and Plrasants Sts. 
Morgintown, B. Ba. 


4/11/1911. 


Mr. P. M. Raymond, 
Business Manager, 
Columbian Magazine, 
New York City. 
Dear Sir: 

Recently a salesman called on us selling "Creme Elcaya" 
My first question was, "Do you advertise in the Columbian", (a 
copy of which was on my desk). On turning to page 53 A. found 
their ad. That ended it. Bought the quantity deal, and in 
conclusion might say I had never purchased a single jar of their 
"creme" prior to this, and that Mennen's Talcum Powder occupies 
space in our best display case. 

“Co-operation” should be the motto of all Columbian 
Magazine stockholders. 

Yours respectfully, 


(OLUMBIAN-MAGAZ 











P. M. Raymond Hugh Kap 
Advertising Manager New England Office Western Adv. Manager 
1 Madison Avenue Barristers Hall Peoples Gas Building 

New York Boston, Mass. Chicago 


. CIRCULATION 142,000 
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Largest Daily Circulation in Canada Without Exception 


GUAR cane OVAR ovA> 
La ae) TEE Tero TEED 


If You Are Advertising | 
in Canada 


and not using LA PRESSE, you are depriving 
yourself of a large amount of profitable business 
in this field that would otherwise be yours. 

The largest daily circulation in Canada— 
audited and guaranteed by the Association of 
American Advertisers, listed and guaranteed in 
“Printers’ Ink” Roll of Honor, and proven by vari- 
ous other means to the complete satisfaction of 
every advertiser—places LA PRESSE absolutely 
in a class by itself as a medium for reaching the 
French speaking people of Canada and bringing 


profitable results. 
Let us supply you with full details as to the 


circulation, distribution, rates, etc., of LA PRESSE 
and we guarantee to show you a paper that is 
without an equal or even a competitor in its field 
as a medium for profitable advertising. 

















Address your letter to the Advertising Manager, 


LA PRESSE 


MONTREAL, CANADA 


Sworn daily average circulation for March, 1911, 
103,194 


United States Representatives, 























Brunswick Bldg. Hartford Bldg. tras 
New York Chicago 











